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{Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 


— 
I will now attempt to give my readers some idea of the 
appearance of Turin. This town, considered as a whole, 
is striking and beautifnl, but, upon a nearer examination 
of it, we discover many imperfections and inconveniences. 
The streets are disgusting from their. want of cleanliness, 
and the small sharp stones with which they are paved are 
very offensive to the delicacy of Parisian feet; it is, per- 
haps, in consequence of the roughness of the pavement, 
that the women here have seldom pretty feet. . Before the 
arrival of the French, there was only one establishment 
for public baths. The town is very gloomy in the even- 
ing, in consequence of the shops being closed at an early 
hour; and, as there are no watchmen to interrupt thieves 
in the pursuit of their avocations, they-are at full liberty 
to demand the purses of all such nocturnal passengers as 
happen to be alone. However, the use of stilettos had 
become unfrequent, in consequence of the severity of the 
French laws. There was, among many others, one in- 
stance of assassination committed upon a Frenchman, 
which deserves particular attention, because the motive 
which induced it proves how much respect a murderer may 
have for the rules of punctilio. It is well known that, in 
speaking Italian, people of rank are always.addressed in 
the third person. A Frenchman, being asked some trivial 
question by a passenger in the street, anxious to display 
his knowledge of the Italian, answered in that language, 
but, unfortunately, in the second person. He immedi- 
ately felt himself wounded by a stiletto, and received this 
reproof; ‘* I will teach thee that I am to be addressed in 
the third person” Instructions, so enforced, could not 
fail to ensure a rapid progress. As it is usual, in summer, 
to give serenades, people generally remain in the streets to 
alatehour. Anelli, a celebrated performer on the guitar, 
was then much in fashion. ~ The favourite place of resort 
on Sunday evenings was the palace gardens, which are of 
emall extent. The plan of them was laid by Le Notre. 
The dresses displayed there were not inferior in elegance 
to those scen in the Thuillerics, in allée du printems. In 
the evening it was customary to ride eitherjin the beautiful 
ellies of Valentin, an uninhabited castle, or in the road to 
Montcallier, one of the country houses of the kings of 
Sardinia, situated at a leagne’s distance frem Turin, and 
at that time converted into a military hospital. The beau- 
tiful country house of Venerichad been almost demolished ; 
it was then remarkable only for its stables, which far sur- 
passed in beauty those of Rambouillet. I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining all these places, which are at no great 
distance from the town. The secretary of the Prince of 
Borghese, whose acquaintance I owed to the introduction 
of my kind hump-backed friend, showed. me every part of 
the palace. 
The prince resided at the palace of Chablais, which is 


beauty of the floors, some of which were incased with 
ivory; most of them were inlaid with precious. carved 
wood, of the most exquisite workmanship. I admired the 
vast galleries decorated with pictures, particularly the in- 
terior gailery, of the king’s apartments, adorned with some 
of the best works of Rembrandt, fixed in highly orna- 
mented pannels between the windows, and a small draw- 
ing-room, in which was a collection of valuable miniatures. 
But, I must not forget to mention the closet and prie- 
dieu of the queen. Upon the desk, where she leaned, 
when kneeling to ask a blessing from the King of kings, 
the happy invention of the artist had suggested to him the 
idea of representing, by an incrustation of ivory and mo- 
ther of pearl, a view of the gate of the Po: near it was 
a group of wretched cripples and poor children, asking 
alms from a great lady, and pointing to Heaven, as the 
abode where the recompense of her virtue awaited her; 
so that the queen could not forget, at her. devotions, that 
prayers without charity would avail her nothing. The 
guard-room is remarkable for its size; it is even larger 
than the salon d’Hercule, at Versailles, There is at 
Turin, besides several private palaces, the palace of Aos/e, 
situated in the middle of the principal square. The stair- 
case attracts the admiration of all travellers, and is a mo- 
del for architects.. This palace was used as 2 court of jus- 
tice, and the law was administered here as equitably as it 
is in other countries of christendom. People scklom lose 
their cause in this world, if they have right on their side, 
provided they be rich and powerful, have a good counsel, 
and keep a good table. 

I expected the evening of the ball with some impatience, 
knowing that the company I should meet would be com- 
posed of people of the most distinguished rank. I hired 
a carriage for the evening, which may be done at Turin at 
small expense; and, as I hud been told that I should be 
there before nine o'clock, because as that was the hour at 
which the prince made his appearance no one was ad- 
mitted later, I began to dress at eight, and put on a full- 
drecs coat and sword. I arrived at a quarter before nine, 
and, after having crossed the ruard-room, and a long suite 
of apartments, I entered an immense drawing-room, de- 
corated with richness and elegance, two qualities which’ 
are seldom combined. It was lighted by three lustres and’ 
eight magnificent chandeliers, containing wax-lights. I was 
enchanted, or rather dazzled, by the first glance. At the 
top of the drawing-room was a single arm chair; around 
it were several ladies seated upon chairs, while the gen- 
tlernen stood up behind them. The gentlemen never sat 
down, except in the card-rooms, neither did they lay down 
their hats and swords, except while they were dancing. 
Before midnight, I could not help acknowledging the 
wisdom of the advice given to courtiers, by Marshal Riche- 
lien, when he said: ** Never speak ill of any one; always 
ask for vacant places, and be sure to sit down as often as 
you have an opportunity of doing so.’’ All the women 
were elegantly dressed, and most of them very pretty. 
At nine o'clock exactly the gentleman usher announced 
the prince, who was always punctual in his attendance, 
and, after he had gone round the circle, and addressed 
himself to most of the ladies, according to his custom, he 





éontiguous to the grand palace of the king. -The latter 
was used only on days of grand entertainment. I-was | 
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danves, waltzes, montferrincs, and English country dancess 
even the ancient perigourdine was danced... Nothing could 
be more animated and gay than this ball. At two o'clock 
supper was served. Hight round tables were laid, out, in 
two largé square drawing: rooms, splendidly lighted with 
wax. It would be difficult to describe the richness of the 
epergnes, the crystals, the silver and plate with whiel: they 
were adorned. I now hoped that I might be permitted to 
sit down, but was disappointed.. None but ladies were 
seated, and I was obliged to sup standing, with my’ hat 
under my arm, and my sword by my side. Notwithstand- 
ing the splendour. of the entertainment, I could not help 
cursing the etiquette which was to be observed there. 
After supper, the dancing was renewed with fresh gaiety, 
and continued till five o’clock, when the prince retired, 
I hastened to the hotel of la Bonne Iemme, to change my 
dress, and went to knock at the door of my hump-backed 
friend, resisting, not without difficulty, the inclination I 
felt to sleep, at the sight of my bed. 

I found my friend dressed. ** Well,” said he, ** How 
have you passed the night?” ‘Oh! very agreeably, I 
assure you, but I am a little tired.” ** Sleep for an hour 
in this large arm-chair, and I will wake you at day-break.”” 
I willingly consented to this proposal. I was just falling 
asleep, humming the tunes which I had heard at the ball, 
and which I could not get out cf my head, when he woke 
me abruptly, saying, ** Let us go: we will take a boat as 
far as the Madoanaof the Pilon, and walk the rest of the 
way. 

We were now on the road to la Superga. Having are 
rived at the old bridge, near which was begun the mage 
nificent one raised by the French, my companion said to 
me, ** Do you see that small church, which some people 
are pulling down 7”? ** Yes.” About three months ago, 
ail the good women ia Turin declared it would be im 
possible to pull it down. ‘** Why so ?”—** Because it was 
supposed that the statue of the Virgin would oppose it.’ 
—We'took a boat, in which we sailed down the river ag 
far as the Madonna of the Pilon, a pretty church, whose 
wells are bathed by the waters of the Pé. There we 
landed, leaving on our right the road Icading to Chieri, 
asinall republic, for a long time independent under the 
deminion of the Romans, and which was yet dreaming of 
independence at the time of the revolution in Piedmont. 
Five of the most ancient families in Turin are natives of 
this little town, and, as all their names begin with the 
letter B, they are usually called the five B’s of Chieri 
After haviog walked for some time along the banks of 
the Pd, we ascended a steep hill, the Superga being 
situated at the height of three hundred and fifty fathoms 
above the bed of the Po: An image of the Virgin, 
placed on this height, had been, during several aces, an 
object of veneration to the inhabitants of the cou: try, 
when, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, Turin 
was besieged by the French. - The reigning King, Charles 
the Third, made a vow to erect there a magnificent 
church, dedicated to the Mother of the Saviour, if the 
French should raise the siege. They did raise it, in cons 
sequence, no doubt, of the prayers of Charles as well as 
of the skilful operations of Prince Eugene. Formerly, 
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educated several Bishops, and, among others, the Arch- 
Ddishop of Milan. We were two hours in climbing the 
mountain. We had a letter of introduction to the ex- 
eellent Abbot Avogrado, the guardian of the church, 
monastery, and tombs, and the only one of the ancient 
eanons who remained there. 

He received us with the most marked politeness, showed 
was every thing, -and even offered us /iqueure, such, alas! 
ashe had. After having read our letter, which was from 
ene of the most considerable men in Turin, he invited us 
‘w breaktast, and we, I fear, by accepting his invitation, 
led him into the commission of a sin which will surely 
be thought pardonable. I think that the Abbot of Avo- 
‘grado must have injured himself by carrying his hospita- 
‘ity too far. When he had left us for about half an hour, 
‘to superintend the preparation of the breakfast, we heard 
ithe howling of a dog, which some one was beating. We 
@id not pay much attention to this, till we saw the Abbot 
zunning towards us, in great consternation, to inform us 
‘that his dog had devoured the omelet, made of the only 
eggs in his possession, and that that was the reason why. 
the had beaten him. We-had for breakfast macaroni, 
water, and nuts. The air is very keen on tke heights of 
Superga. The church is built in the form of a cross; 
from the centre of it rises a dome, which is ascended 
‘ey @ stair-case of three hundred and forty-three steps. 
The dome is constructed upon a smalter scale, in the pro-, 
“portions of that of ‘St. Peter at Rome. In one of the 
etera! chapels there is an image of the Virgin in wax, 
‘which was in existence before the church was built. The 
wailding of this monument occupied a period of twenty 
‘years, and it cost fourteen million pounds. The view 

from the top of the Sunerga is beautiful beyond 
ali description. On one'side, the whole chain of the Alps, 
siging: like gigdntic ramparts at the distance of twenty 
ann ge extends as far-as the eye can reach till it is united 
with the mountains of Switzerland, and of the Venetian 
*Pyrolese on the other; towards the south, appear the Ap. 
penines, and between these two chains the rich and widely- 
ded plains of Piedmont and Lombardy. In fine 
weather, and with the help of a telescope, the dome of 
“Milan is seen, which is thirty leagues distant. 

The church of Superga contains in its vaults the tombs 
of ‘such of the Kings of Sardinia as have died since the 
foundation of the church. At the time of the revolution 
fm Piedmont, these tombs narrowly escaped being pro- 
fanod by the fury of an énraged mob, as were the tombs 
gout Kings at St. Denis. Picdmont was indebted to the 

inch army for their preservation. General Grouchy, 
who was then commander at Turin, by the well-timed 
@isplay of a large force, quelled the rage of the turbulent 
multitude, and saved these religious monuments from 
destruction. - Ten years had not effaced the remembrance 
of this event from the breasts of the Piedmontese. 

The subterranean part of the church is divided into 
three spacious vaults, which are adorned by death’s heads, 
sculptured in white marble, ernamented with crowns, ex- 
bibiting a singular combination of the attributes of power 
with the semblance of death. The central vault is in- 
ended to be the receptacle of the body of the last King ; 
on the left are the tombs of the reigning branch, and on 
the tight those of the house of Carignano; there are at 

t only two tombs, one of which 1s that of the yrand- 
mother of the present ‘young Prince of Carignano. ‘* See,” 
said the Abbot, ** where reposes the most beautiful and 
Virtuous woman that was ever known in Piedmont.” Two 
months before she was attacked by the illness of which 
‘ehe ‘died, the Princess of Carignano came to visit these 
tombs. Pointing to a part of the vault illumined ‘by a 

eam of eun-shine that penetrated the grated windows, 

* Let my coffin be placed there,” said she. As the Ab- 
bot related to us these particulars, a ray of the sun sud- 
‘denly shone upon the smooth marble, and produced in 
wean emotion which it would be difficult to describe. We 
thanked the Abbot of Avogrado for his kindness. We 
could ‘not forbear smiling on seeing the dog which was 
eo fond of omelets, and we went away talking of all we 
bad seen, even of the Madonna of the Pilon. We walked 
to Turin, along the shores of the Pd, leaving on our left 
tie charming country-houses ‘scattered along the side of 
the ‘hill, and called villas by the Piedmoutesc: the most 
? able are the villa of the Queen, and that called 
Chablais. When we arrived at Turin, I calied at the 
post-oitice in the hope of finding letters from Paris, whilst 
my fiend i in procuring a carriage to con- 


: vey us to Stupinis. We again joined each other at break- 
| fast, of which we were in great need. As we suffered the 
| time to pass without taking any account of it, we found 
| that it was nearly three o’clock, before we were ready to 
set out. We then agreed to put off this journey till the 
next day. After a day and night so fully occupied, 
I thought I could not do better than go to bed early, and 
if my reader is as tired as I was, I advise him to do the 
same. 
Liverpool. A. W. 
—o>>-<} <p> 
PAWNBROKERS, 


(From Hermite de la Chausie dAntin.) 
—<_— 

Aman, who has the reputation of being well acquainted 
with the value and interest of money, asked me to write a 
paper against usurers. This reminded me of the famous 
usurer, who went to a celebrated preacher, and requested 
him: to preach a sermon against usury. ‘I rejoice, my 
brother,”’ said. the Christian orator, ** to find that your 
heart is torched, and that you wih to renounce it.” ** That 
is not the thing,” said the aged sinner, ** I want you to 
thunder from the pulpit against usury, because there are 
in this city so many people who dabble in it, that a man 
like me can get nothing by it, and if your sermon has 
any effect on them, I shall doa great deal more busi- 
ness.” ‘This man had too good an opinion of bis brethren ; 
it is not to the pulpit, but to the police they must be 
trusted; they are:not to be reformed by fine language, 
but by geod in. In a large city , the means of procuring 
money ought: always to be in proportion to the opportu- 
nities of spending it: aman has no sooner emptied his 
purse, than he must think ef rep!enishing it; and people 
will always be found who, on certain conditions, will assist 
him in doing both. Nothing is more difficult at Paris 
than to accommodate your wants (amongst which you 
must count your pleasures) to your income. Of those who 
never succeed in establishing this equilibrium, the greater 
part, for want of credit with some banking-house, are 
obliged to have recourse to means disaowed by those up- 
right merchants, those honest capitalists, who cannot con- 
ceive the possibility of borrowing or lending money ata 
higher annual interest than four or five per cent. On the 
other hand, however, as these gentleman, who object to 
the idea of usury, cannot conceive the ——y of lend- 
ing money except by mortgages on landed property, or on 
bonds where there is good secuiity, it has long been ne- 
cessary to tolerate less scrupulous bankers, who are ready 
to assist young men of tamily in little embarrassments ; 
country gentlemen disappointed of remittances; suitors 
living on the hopes of gaining a law suit; gamesters cere 
tain of retrieving their affairs by a lucky hit; heirs anxious 
to profit by a doubtful inheritance; people whose debts 
are more easily calculated than their incomes; those un- 
fortunate wretches of all classes, whom a bankruptcy, an 
illness, or'some unforeseen accident has deprived of other 
resources; in short, all those who have many wisbes, nu- 
merous wants, and small means. All these different 
classes of borrowers find their counterparts among the 
lenders; the rarest of them is a friend whose purse is al- 
ways open, and who seldom fails to lose his friend with 
his morey; tuo fortunate if he makes him only ungrate- 
ful. Next to this noble exception, comes the class of 
honest lenders who deserve neither praise nor censure ; 
and lastly, that of the usurers, which is modified ina 
thousand manners, appears under a thousand different 
forms, and a thousand different appellations, from the dis- 
counter of bills to tbe pawnbroker. As a correct painter 
of morals, who does not apply to one age the praise or 
censure that belongs to another, I must say, that within 
the last twelve or fifteen years the scourge of usury is 
much diminished. We owe this to the establishment of 
the Mont de Piété, an institution worthy of the name 
given to it by its supposed founder, Leo X.- This branch 
of the administration of the hospitals, managed now with 
as much economy as judgment, is not the most trifling 
bencfit we have received from a government whose care 
extends to all the wants of the poor. ‘To the new orga- 
nization of the Mont de Piité we owe the disappearance of 
pawnbrokers, and of all those unauthorised houses for 
borrowing, which have no warranty. ‘The idea of apply- 
ing to the support of the hospitals the profits of an estab- 
lishment, maintained by misfortune and improvidence, 
was equally moral and philanthropic. 

I should have been very much embarrassed, a fortnight 


student, of whom I have before spoken, sent me lately 











a duplicate of the ‘Mont de-Piété (the first [ ever saw) 


with a request that I would redeem a watch which had 
been pledged. My friend's letter mentioned, that this 
watch was a family trinket, which had passed from father 
to son for a hundred and fifty years, from a great great 
grandfather to this young man, who had pawned it a tew 
days befure he left Paris, for six guineas. 

I went according to the direction on the ticket; a trans. 
parent lantern, on which was written, in large letters, 
** Agent for the Mont de Piété,” pointed eut the. office 
where my business lay. The entrance was not magnificent, 
A dark passage led.to a narrow staircase, on which several} 
persons elbowed one another while they sought to avoid 
being recognized, and appeared emburassed at seeing 
each other. As I ascended slowly, I.bad time to ask my. 
self, what was the reason that we feel ashamed ef the in. 
nocent act of borrowing, on our own propetty, & sum 
required by a moment of distress; and to reply, that it 
originates In the sort of tacit avowal of poverty implied 
by this act. 

{ entered the office, where several persons were waiting 
their turns. I seated myself in a commer; and with my 
spectacles‘on my noge, and my chin upon the head of my 
cane, I commenced my observations. The first I made 
was a very evident distinction between two classcs of 
the persons around me. Fhe smaller number smiled, 
talked loud, hurried the clerks, and locked at the others 
with an expression of pity mingied with contempt. The 
others, with an embarrassed air, a modest mien, waited 
silently till the clerk called them. They explained theig 
errand in a low voice, signed their names anxiously, and 
gave their addresses cautiously. It was not difficult to guess 
that the former camé to redeem, and the latter to pledge, 
their property. : 

It was before Lent: the business in this office was cone 
siderable; and the agent, who had taken an additional 
clerk, could scarcely transact all the business. - From 
some remarks he made, I suspect that the eves of holidays 
and the drawing of the lottery are the busiest. days for 
him and his comrades; and that the wish of obtaining 
money for amusement is more common and more pressing 
in a large town, than that of procuring it tor the neces 
saries of life. 

I observed first, a young lady's maid, who came in 
her mistress’s name, to pawn a dozen of exquisitely 
fine cambric chemises. ‘The art of the most able seams 
stresses had been put jn requisitionio make them, and that 
of the best embroidresses to work the edges. She asked 
ten guineas, and was offered four. She exclaimed against 
the smallness of the sum and the value of the pledge; 
and asked at leist five and a half, particularly required by 
her mistress to purchase a helmet hat, which Mademoiselle 
Despana would not part with on eredit, nor for a lower 
price. This did not make ‘the agent even smile; and 
Mademoiselle Marton was obliged to take a zold chain 
from her neck to complete the pledge; and on that they 
gave her the indispensible sum. 

After the waiting maid, came-a stout woman who atked 
for a guinea on a counterpane; I was quite affected at the 
idea that this poor créature was forced to give up the 
covering of her own bed, in this severe weather, to relieve 
an infirm husband, or ber sick children. I was just open- 
ing my purse with the intention of offering her the trifling 
sum she required, when I heard her acknowlecge to 4 
neighbour what she called her weakness; her daughter 
had been invited the next day toa superb masked bail, 
she wanted half a guinea to hire a fancy: dress, her father 
would not give it, and her mother was come to borrow it 
secretly. I was not so much affected as'I ought to have 
been, with this proof of maternal affection, and J put mp 
purse in my pocket with more composure than [ had taken 
it-out. “i 

As this woman went out,.a young man entered hastily, 
and, without cbserving whether it was his turn, put dowa 
a handsome repeater and asked for fifteen guineas. ‘They 
were given him; he did not give his address, as he said he 
was going to a neighbcuiing gaming-house,, and would 
return in an hour torececm it. The agent appearcd so 
well satisfied wih this fromise, that he ordered it to be 
placed with, those articles that wouid be removed to the’ 
principal office the next day. 

An old female of respectable appearance fellowed this 
giddy fellow, and slowly drew out ef her work-bag.a large 
diamond cress, which she seemed to part with reluctantly, 
While this trinket passed through the hands of thé exe 
amining clerk, the good woman told us that she had been’ 
ruined by a bankruptcy; that aftcr having been five years 
housekeeper to the Duke de » She hat placed hér save 





ago, had I been asked some questions respecting the Mout | ings in the hands of a banker, whose credit was perfectly 
de Piété, which T em now prepared to answer. The | good, till one’ morning information was given, that the 
origin of my information was this: the father of a young | head of the house was on his voyage to the United Stat 


where he had remitted his capital, leaving at Paris a house 
settled of his wife, who bad brought him no fortune but 
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ber debts. She had sold gradually all her furniture, she 
had nothing left but this cross, bequeathed to her by her 
late mistress, and she had come to pawn it to procure for 
herself an asylum in /’Hospice des Menages. Man is 
naturally benevolent, the twenty persons round her, who 
heard the story, all gave her some tokens of the interest 
excited by it, and fortunately there were some so situated 
as to be able to lend her the money she wanted, requesting 
her to keep the pledge in her own hands. 
My turn came; I presented my duplicate; I was de- 
sired to come again the following day. 1 asked the reason 
of adelay I had not before observed; Iwas told the ar- 
ticle I wanted must be sent for from the head office, or I 
must go there and claim it myself. This was an opportu- 
nity for seeing an establishment, of which I as yet knew 
only one of the subdivisions, I submitted to the usual for- 
malities, and set out for theruve des Blancs Munteauz: 
where the Mont de Piété has established its grand depét. 
The magnificence of the building, its vast offices, the 
air of business about it, give at once an idea of the im- 
portance of such an establishment. Large warehouses 
occupy the first floor; and the pledges of every kind are 
arranged in admirable order. An immense hall, so ma- 
naged as to prevent disorder and confusion, is open to the 
crowd of borrowers, who, with their packets, sometimes 
wait a whole day for the turn of the ticket they receive on 
their entrance. It is not unusual to see two or three hun- 
dred persons assembled in this apartment. They. gene- 
rally belong to. the lower classes of society. The chief 
office seldom receives from the first hand, laces, trinkets, 
shawls, all those gew-gaws of luxury, all those ruinous 
superfluities, the value of which is only estimated in the 
circles where they are used. It is by means of the agents 
that the higher ranks communicate with the head ; and it 
is to the discretion of these brokers that the luxurious, 
extravagant, and vain, confide the secret of their wants. 
The number of the ticket that had been given me, con- 
vinced me that it would not be possible for me to get the 
family watch before the evening, I therefore gave up the 
business, determining to come earlier another day. A 
clerk, who saw me going away, advised me not to come on 
a Saturday, when the people came in crowds to get money 
for their Sunday pleasures; and equally to avoid a Mon- 
day, the day when people come to borrow money to make 
up for the foolish expenses of the preceding day. This 
observation, which had been made in different words, by 
the agent, might form the foundation of serious reflections; 
but those who are interested in them have already made 
them, and those who are not would think it lost time to 

them. , L. Z. 


~~ ><. - 
THE DOG WITH TWO MASTERS. 
(Original Translation from the German of Frederic Laun.) 


{concLUDED FROM OUR LAST.} 
— 


Chapter 23. In which the hero docs not appear to ad- 
ewantage.—Jeremiah had been wandering during several 
hours to no purpose. The hunting party seemed to have 
Withdrawn to another part of the forest; and he began to 
grow so weary and hungry, that he resolved to return to 
the forest-house, whatever might be the consequences; 
because his wants were of such a nature, that they could 
aot be trifled with any longer. One of them became, in- 
deed, so pressing, that, rejecting the distant hostelry alto- 
gether, he resolved to satisfy it there and then; but as, 
notwithstanding the universally acknowledged exigency of 
such cases, decency required retirement, he cast his eyes 
about in all directions, and, having ascertained that there 
was no human creature within sight, he did what he cculd 
not help. Yet before he could recover his usual attitude 
and appearance, he heard the sound of horns at no great 
distance, and, almost at the same time, the hounds were 
upon him: they had probably lost the track of their real 
game, and appeared to regard him as a welcome substitute ; 
they formed a circle around him, and called for their com- 
manders with loud and unanimous barking. 

Jeremiah had several times been a hunting himself, and 
he knew that the dogs.will do nothing but bark, as long 
aathe boar remains quict; but that they rush upon hin 
the moment he offers to stir; consequently his life and 
limbs were at stake, and it behoved him to preserve the 
position he was in, although it was the more unpleasant, 


disturber of their republic. In the mean time, the hunters 
had come up, and they called in the dogs as soon as their 
laughter would permit. Jeremiah still flattered himself 
that the Princess might not be amongst them, as with her 
mild disposition it was not likely that she should be a 
lover of this kind of sport; but the hunting party having 
been chiefly arranged on her account, she could not have 
avoided joining it, and the poor sufferer had the mortifi- 
cation to distinguish her otherwise so welcome voice, as 
she was giving the needful directions; and his grief be- 
came boundless when he understood that he was recog- 
nized, although he had used the precaution of shutting 
his own eyes from the very beginning of the scene. 

The hunters and dogs withdrew at last, and Mr. 
Schnackenberger was left to enjoy the wished-for privacy ; 
but he was now in no humour for it. His appetite had, 
indeed, completely forsaken him, and he had also for- 
gotten his lassitude; but he was, nevertheless, resolved 
to go in search of a dwelling-house, because the ants were 
tormenting him in every part of his body, and he was 
under the absolute necessity of stripping. He had the 
good luck to fall in with the landlord of the Forest-house, 
and so far to move him by the exposition of his distressful 
circumstances, that he actually managed to smuggle him 
into a little room, where he might relieve himself. The 
place was snug and retired, yet not so much go but that he 
could hear the loud bursts of laughter which the returning 
hunters set up at his expense. He heard plainly that he 
was called the master of the sow, and that his riding upon 
the stone-image, his supposed connexion with Mrs. 
Liquorice, and his being taken by the hounds for a boar, 
were all mixed up in so ludicrous a manner by the com- 
pany, that his belonging to the swinish multitude could 
scarcely be doubted by any body to whom the facts were 
thus represented. 

Chapter 24th. Explanations.—-Before the collegian 
ventured to emerge from his retirement, he learned, by a 
pretty loud conversation which took place in an adjoining 
room, that Mr. De Pilsen had been at the bottom of the 
tricks by which he had been deluded intu a belief of the 
appointments to meet the Princess. One of the chamber- 
maids in the suite of the Princess had written the notes 
which deceived him, and a bribed male attendant had un- 
dertaken to play upon the feelings of the widowed hostess. 
The instigator of the intrigue boasted highly of his per- 
formance; and he stated, moreover, that he thought Je- 
remiah a mere poltroon, notwithstanding his warlike and 
Herculean outside; in consequence of which he invited all 
present to give him the meeting at the Fox, where he in- 
tended to give the fellow a complete dressing in the even- 
ing. 

This information was very agreeable to the listener, who 
had already made up his mind to drop his claims to the 
heart of the Princess. He felt that after the scene in the 
forest nothing could possibly place him again in an ad- 
vantageous light with her; her fancy would ever represent 
him to her in the unglorious attitude in which he had 
there presented himself; and even the finest protestations 
of eternal love and devotion could only produce involuntary 
fits of laughter. Convinced of this tzuth, he had already 
thought of the farewell letter which it would be necessary 
to write; and he quite rejoiced when he perceived that 
there was no oc¢asion for such a measure. 

The landlord‘of the forest-house gave him also another 
piece of comfort, by telling him that Mrs. Liquorice and 
the valiant butcher had come to such terms with each 
other as would secure him from the further amorous at- 
tacks of that lady. 

Chapter 25th. Jupiter in danger.—A messenger from 
the corporation was in waiting for Mr. Schnackenberger, 


than he ran directly towards the residence of the Princess-: 
It has never been fully ascertained whether he did so in the 
hope of finding his master or merely for the sake of plunder: 
but chance would so have it that he got a sight of the same 
cat which he had previously pursued with so much eager- . 
ness; he renewed the chase forthwith; and a frightened 
‘female had but just time to receive grimalkin into her 
apron, and to retire with her charge intoaroom. This 
saved the cat; but it brought on the loss of semething 
infinitely more valuable, viz.—a trimming of lace, which 
the fille de chambre had been busy washing in milk in the 
anti-room, and which the voracious dog lapped up in no 
time. The Princess was highly incensed at this new and 
daring misdemeanour ; and she had sent word to the ma- 
gistrate, that she fully expected to be freed from such in- 
trusions by the speedy removal of the animal. 

The Burgomaster told his old acquaintance that the 
request was not only just in itself, but that, coming from 
such a quarter, it required immediate attention, and that 
it was absolutely necessary to take some steps to pacify her 
Highness, The student replied that the dog should not leave 
his side again, if he could get him within his call; and that 
he would remain answerable for any damage that might be , 
done by him. The Justice, who had not yet recovered 
from his dread of being caricatured, was anxious to avoid 
falling out with the gentleman. He was just preparing a 
submissive reply to the request, in order to assuage the 
gathering storm, when a new blast made all his endeavours 
vain. The Recorder came b ing into the room, and 
stated that the liver of the finest goose that had ever been 
hatched and reared in the town, from time immemorial, 
had just been fetched out of his own kitchen. It was to . 
have been the chief ornament of a supper which he intended 
to give in honour of his lady’s birth-day: but, alas! the 
remorseless brute which had been introduced from foreign 
parts had seized and consumed it. He vowed vengeance 
on the perpetrator of the atrocious deed: and nothing 
would satisfy him but a formal declaration of outlawry, 
by which this enemy of public peace and comfort would 
be removed beyond the boundaries within twelve hourss 
and, after this period, it would be lawful in any individual 
to use such means, in just self-defence, as would lead to 
the ultimate destruction of the devourer. 

The Recorder’s speech quite electrified the Council. 
The broken china, the torn cloths, the murdered rabbits, 
the swallowed lace, and all the various other encroach- 
ments upon domestic happiness, were so artfully brought 
forward in the discourse, that the Burgomaster was fairly 
outvoted : he entreated the student, with tears in his eyes, 
not to make him suffer for the obstinacy of his colleagues ; 
and signed the verdict with a trembling hand. 

Chapter 26th. Acme of misfortune.—Oppressed by the 
events of the day, Jeremiah looked out of his window, 
and the clouds of smoke which he blew forth from his 
mouth, seemed to indicate that something of vast im- 
portance was then passing through his head. Jupiter had 
but a short time to stop; his enemies were too numerous 
and powerful to leave any hope of alleviation of his fate ; 
and the magistrates seemed to be in earnest, although 
they were not remarkable for energy on other occasions. 
The beadle was making his round with a drum, in order 
to proclaim, at every corner, the banishment which hdd, 
been decreed against him. The assembled rabble res 
ceived the news with shouts of approbation: but at that 
very moment the quadruped made an attack on a listening 
cake-merchant, and scattered the contetits of. his baskets 
on the ground. The proprietor cried ‘* Murder!’ and 
Schnackenberger lost patience himself. ** Woe unto thee;”” 
he exclaimed, throwing his pipe at the animal, and then -- 
he hastened down stairs. He rushed out of the house.- 











at the turnpike, in order to request his attendance at 
the Town-hall; where, for the first time, a full court was. 
held on a holiday. The cause of this extraordinary pro- | 
ceeding was Jupiter. His howlings had been so into- 





ad one foot happened to stand in the midst of an ant’s-hill, 
the inhabitants of: which were already creeping upon the 





lerable at the inn, that the ostler bad taken upon himeelf 
to give bim his liberty, and this had no sooner been done 


in a great passion; but dog and mob were gone: he 
found only his pipe under the window, his fine and valu- 
able pipe, the pride of the University, and the object of , © 
general envy ; which had been se long and so carefully. . 
wrapped up in silk handkerchiefs, that pipe he found . 
smashed to atoms! oh cruel! crucl ! 
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Chapter 27th. Settling with Mr. De Pilsen.—The 
eake-seller was not long absent: he soon returned, to call 
for the payment of his merchandise, and to request some 
indemnification for the terror he had undergone. Both 
were immediately granted by the student, and he then 
went to the coffee-room of the inn, where he took an 
earthen pipe from the shelf, and sat down in a corner to 
smoke and reflect again. If Jupiter should come to any 
inisfortune, what would be the consequence? and how 
would his friend Fabian Sebastian like it ? The nearer the 
fatal stipulated term approached, the more this required 
to be taken into consideration; and all the probably im- 
pending consequences had never struck him so forcibly 
before. His train of thoughts, and the cloudy atmosphere, 
of his own creation, had made him entirely ferget that he 
was in a public room, and in the midst of a numerous 
company: but the whispering and tittering around him 
increased so much, that at last it attracted his attention, 
the more so as he thought he heard the voice of the arch- 
fiend De Pilsen. The.latter had actually been long amu- 
sing the guests at the expense of the student; and, taking 
his inactivity for cowardice, he became at last so bold, 
tnat he threw out a kind of indirect challenge, by placing 
a chair in the middle of the room, with a great noise, and 
sitting down upon it with the declaration, that he was 

“quite in a fighting mood, and that he ardently wished 
somebody would give him an opportunity of taking a 
little exercise: at the same time he directed his quizzing- 
lass in so striking’a manner towards the smoker, that his 
meaning could not possibly be: mistaken. It appeared, 
however, as if Jeremiah Schnackenberger had lost hearing 
and seeing: he finished his pipe without aitering even a 
muscle in his face; and when he finally arose, the spec- 
tators thought that he had enough, and that his exit would 
give them an opportunity of indulging in the loud laugh- 
ter which they had so long contained; when they saw 
him, to their great surprise, stop before Mr. De Pilsen, 
und, very quietly, knock his pipe against the challenger’s 
ziose, until every particle of the accumulated ashes had 
fallen to the ground. The sufferer had become pale and 
speechless during the operation: but when it was over, and 
nothing further seemed likely to follow, he plucked up his 
spirit, and ran after the operator with open arms, exclaim- 
ing, ** Well, I declare you are the very man I want; we 
are quite made for each other, and must be friends.” 
—** Enough, fellow, never dare to call me your friend 
zzain; and if ever you should feel inclined to amuse your- 
sclf and friends with: choice anecdotes, do not forget to 
mention at whose nose I have cleared my pipe.” Thus 
the hero departed, and the bursts of laughter became 
quite as loud as they had anticipated, with the remarkable 
difference, that they were set up at the expense of Mr. De 
Vslsen, who immediately left the room, and was never 
more heard of. 

Chapter 28th.—A duel.—Jeremiah had but just reached 
his own room again, when he heard the sound of such 
boots’ and: spurs as only he himse]f and his most intimate 
friends used to wear. The door opened, and in came Mr. 
¥abian Sebastian, to whom the horse-dealer had betrayed 
the excursion of his fellow-collegian. ‘* Brother,” he 
said, ‘the time is expired, where is the dog? 1 bring 
the money with me.” Mr. Schnackenberger shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘* That won’t do, brother; you have been 
wrong in taking my property out ef my sight, and you 
uve answernble for it.” ** But,” said Jeremiah, ** suppos. 
ing the dog to be lost.” ** Then we must fight untjl he 
comes back again. Hete is your money.” ‘* Well, let 




















that alone for the present, and listen.” Fabian listened, 
bat did not relish what was said; and he expressed his 
disapprobation so plainly, that a challenge ensued. ‘This ' 
was forthwith accepted; but the purchaser insisted, once 
more, on the seller’s pocketing the money, because he: 
would not have another man’s property on his conscience, | 
not he. Jeremiah complied, at last, sent to.the Golden | 
€ow, in order to release his sword, by paying the bill; and | 
as soon asit was brought, he girded his loins and set off, 
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with his companion. A convenient place was soon selected; 
but, when the swords were already drawn, Mr. Schnacken- 
berge could not help remarking how unfortunate it was 
that two old and faithful friends should fall out about a 
worthless brute. ‘I assure thee, brother,” he said, ** the 
beast brings nothing but mischief upon the owner, who- 
soever he may be.” ‘That is very possible,” replied 
Fabian Sebastian, ** but as matters now stand we cannot 
decently avoid fighting.” ‘‘ No more we can,” quoth 
Jeremiah, **so cut away, and you shall get as good as you 
give, I warrant you.”” The swords were now actually set 
to work, and some strokes had been given and parried 
with equal skill, when Jupiter came suddenly through the 
hedge, and seized Mr. Fabian by the breast. Jeremiah 
dropped his weapon ; and the contest was finished. The 
buyer and the seller now rivalled each other in generosity, 
by mutually offering to give up their claims; whilst Ju- 
piter, catching a glance of a straggling hare, set off in pur- 
suit of it: a shot fell nearly at the same time, and the 
reconciled friends ran to the spot with sad forebodings. 
Alas! their fears were but too well founded. Jupiter lay 
weltering in his blood. A gamekeeper had done the deed, 
and already withdrawn to his habitation, from the window 
of which he exhibited to the young men the printed game- 
laws, and the loaded guns of his assistants, against which 
the hangers of the strangers would stand but a poor chance, 
The advice was taken, and a speedy return to the inn was 
resolved upon. 

Chapter 29th. Arrival at the University —*‘ Well, 
now!” cried Jeremiah, as he perceived the waiter, ** bring 
us Champaign, Old Hock, and whatever else becomes a 
solemn occasion: we have a funeral to celebrate, and you 
sce that we are well provided with the means.” So say- 
ing, he threw the purchase.money on the table, and pro- 
tested that he would not rise from it until every farthing 
of the sum was fairly spent. ‘I'he more the friends drank, 
the more they became convinced that Jupiter's death was 
a very happy event, not only for themselves and all their 
acquaintances, but even for the animal; because blows 
and other corrections had never been of any use to him, 
nor would they have been in future. 

Their resolution to make merry with the amount in 
question was religiously fulfilled ; and it was only after 
its literal completion that the young men thought of re- 
suming their studies. Their safe arrival at their usual 
place of residence was heard with great joy by all the 
Philistines (tradespeople and other creditors) and some of 
them did not fail to pay their immediate respects to Mr. 
Jeremiah Schnackenberger, who addressed them in the 
following terms :—‘* My very good and worthy friends, 
I know yeu are a sensible set of people, -who would ra- 
ther walk quietly down stairs than fly out of the win- 
dow, and I trust that you will pay due attention to 
what I have to communicate. My supplies from home 
arrived as expected, but a confounded bathing-place has 


‘swallowed the whole; and you must wait until the loss is 


repaired.”--The speaker’s reputation stood very high, and 
his auditors were so well persuaded of his integrity that 
they not only submitted to what they could not help, but 
that several among them offered to make the necessary 
advances to supply him until his affairs should be restored 
to perfect order. SPERANS. 


Liverpool, February, 29, 1824. 





The beginning of the 23d chapter is not exactly in 
unison with my own taste; although IF have softened it 
down as much as circumstances and the connection of the 
story would permit. In the mean time, I do not see how 
it could be expunged without a great loss of effect and 
influence on the following scenes; nor am ¥ aware that it 
could be replaced by any thing more comical: but I 
should have no objection to a little sacrifice in poin of 
ludicrousness, if means could be found to manage other- 
wise, without ico great a weakening of the general plot. 

UT SUPRA. 











Woetry. 


[see NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 
—<—=>>—- 


‘UNE RUSE DE GUERRE.” 





A TALE, FOUNDED UPON A FACT THAT OCCURRSD IN THE 


AMERICAN WAR. 
———— 


In Yankee land, when war and strife 
Were at their height, and throat and knife 
Were brought in contact more than once, 
As eke were sabre-blade and sconce; 
When John and John’than boxed it out, 
In many a combat fierce and stout, 
Wherein were broken heads and bones, 
And victors’ shouts and sufferers’ groans; 
When woods, that scarcely e’er before 
Had mortals seen, heard cannons roar) 
And those dark wilds of savage life 

Were theatres of mortal strife, 

And saw whole armies in array, 

Their felow-men to maiim and slay, 
Defiling with a reckless hend, 

Fair nature’s scenes sublimely grand :— 
In these sad times, when crimson war 
Spread o’er the land her terrors far, 

Her sister demon raised her head, 

And smiling peace and plenty fled, 

And every suldier stroll’d away, 

In hopes of falling on a prey, 

That might his hunger keen assuage, 
And satisfy its deadly rage; 

Forgetful that a little space «~ 

Might finish soon his mortal race, 

And march him to that dismal shore, 
Where he would never hunger more. 


It chane’d a Yankee, sharply set, 

Did want whereon his teeth to whet, 
And so throughout a spacious wood 
He roam’d about in search of food, 
Exploring every secret neok, 

With wandering step and searching look.. 
In this pursuit engaged with zeal, 

In hopes of picking up a meal, 

Upon a stranger youth he came, 
Whose seeming errand, was the same: 
His uncouth dress and tartan’s pride 
Proclaim’d him of the hostile side. 
The Yankee started at the sight, 

Aud levell’d quick his piece aright; 
The which, alas! the charge had left, 
And of its deadly power bereft. 

The valiant Scott return'’d the aim, 
But found his case was just the same, 
So jump’d behind an ancient oak, 

Fo charge his piece and end the joke; 
The Yankee, too, behind a tree, 
Reloaded in security. 

So both were speedily in plight, 

Once more tu try the deadly fight ; 
But neither now would first essay 
His wary enemy to slay, 

And each behind his sheltering tree, 
Waited for opportunity ; 

And thus remain’d with careful art, 
Exposing not the smallest part; 

At length the Scot, of waiting tir’d, 
With genius national inspir’d, 

Upon his beyonet plac’d his cap, 
Designing Jon’than to entrap; 

The cap he slowly thrust in sight, 
With wary hand, and action slight: 
Soon as it fully camein view, 

The Yankee sent his bullet thro’. 

The woods re-echoed to the shot, 

And Jon’than thought he'd slain the Scot; 
So from his lurking place rush’d out, 
And rais’d a loud triumphant shout; 
Designing as the Greeks of old, , 
Who, .as in Homer we are told, 

When they had crack’d a hostile head, 
Seiz’d on the “ spolia” of the dead ;, 
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And paus’d awhile from “ glorious fight,” 
To strip the victims of their might. 
Preferring substance e’en to fame, 

And all the “ nothing of aname.” 

With these intentions in his brain, 
Forth Jon’than rush’d to strip the slain; 
But great indeed was his surprise. 

When to his wonder-stricken eyes, 

Came Sawney forth with solemn pace, 
And, smiling at his lengthened face, 
Cries, ‘‘ Hoot, my mon, you’ve had your shot, 
And hit the cap, but not the Scot, 

So noo, my frien’ you'll throw awa’, 
Those arms of yours, I’)1 give you law; 
For if ye dinna, I maun fire; 

And mak’ ye yield tomy desire. 


Knives; spoons; and glasses clitter-clatter, 
None seem to think of indigestions ; 
But all together stuffand chatter, 
Like gluttons playing at cross-questions. 


What’s that on Mrs. Firkin’s head ?— 
Roast hare and swéet sauce—wears a wig— 
So Lady Lump is put to bed;— 
What has she got ?—a roasted pig. 
Your little darling, Mrs, Aggs— 
A rein-deer tongue—begins to chatter— 
How’s little Tommy ?—boil’d to rags ;— 
And Miss Augusta ?—fried in batter.— 
How well he carves !—he’s named by will 
My joint éxeeutor—the papers 
Say Noblet’s coming to fulfil— 


(Since they’ve given us all our comfort and riches) 

A shirt, waistcoat, coat, and some nice little breeches; 

A small pair of shoes too, you cannot have any 

Objection to make, when they’ve made you so many.” 

So they settled the matter; and when they were made, 

The things on the table were carefully laid, 

While the good horiest couple, as usual, lay hid; 

‘Po see what the wonderful manikins did. 

At midnight they came; but as soon asa sight 

Of the clothes they had caught, they quite laughed with 
delight; 

'| And when in a twinkling they'd dressed themselves out; 

They caper’d and danced in high glee all about. 

They slipt through the door, and then over the green; 

And from that time to this they have never been seen: 

But tke honest old shoemaker lived with his wife, 
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Weel, sin you’ve thrown your musket doon; 
Pray ne’er again be sic a loon, 
As waste your pouther and your lead, 
To shoot a cap without a head.” 
RAverpool. BION, 





10 THE EDITOR. 
Risoantr Sin,— 
To the following classic and elegant version; 
Of an elegant tale, if you grant an insertion, 
The compliment paid to my elegant pen 
May encourage its elegant efforts again; 
But, elegant Sir, if your Elegance think, 
That my elegant verses deserve not your ink, 
By your elegant voice must the elegance sink; 
Of your elegant friend, THEODOSIA PINK, 


Bawney Pope-street, February 20, 1823. 





THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER. 


—_— 


prom ‘GERMAN POPULAR STORIES.” 


Come draw round your chairs, and attend whilst I sig, 
And Il tell you a strange and most wonderful thing ; 
What I mow say of this, can be said but of few 
The story I'1n telling ia really true. 
A long time ago, then, there was an oid blade, 
An honest shoemaker, who lived by his trade, 
Contented-and merrily lived the old chap, 
Tillat length an unlucky and dreadful mishap 
All his chattels and goods in the world did reduce, 
To just leather enough to make one pair of shoes, 
Which he cut out at night and in readiness put, 
To finish next day for a gentleman’s foot. 
To Heaven he left all his troubles and cares; 
All the night he slept sound; when he woke, said his prayers} 
And then set himself down to his work: when a sight, 
The most strange and d for, ded him quite; 
To express his amazement all words are unable— 
There stood both the shoes ready made on the table! 
To account for this wonder, he puzzled his nob, 
The more wonderful too, ’twas so perfect a job;— 
Whoever had planned this surprising manceuvre, 
*Twas clear, past a doubt, ’twas his very chef d’euvre: 
By and bye came a buyer, who willingly paid 
A high price for two shoes so surprisingly made. 
With this price the old cobler was able to get 
Enough stuff for two pair, and he did not forget, 
As before, to cut out, and leave ready the leather, 
And next day the four shoes were all standing together. 
Then again comes a customer, just as before, 
And gives him a very high price for the four. 
And thus, for a long time, that fortunate wight 
Found made in the morn what he’d cut out at night: 
Till at length he grew wealthy as well as content, 
And rejoiced in abundance so wondrously sent. 
Now it happened one Christmas, as he and his wife’ 
Were sitting and chatting concerning their life, 
* I'll tell thee what, Kate,” thus the old fellow said, 
“Pve a very great mind that I won’t go to bed, 
But sit up and see who it is that can choose, 
Every night in this manner to finish my shoes.” 
The dame said, ‘‘ To be sure, she should like it for certain ;” 
So they crept in a corner, concealed by a curtain, 
When the clock had struck twelve, therecame twolittle elves; 
Who soon like two shoemakers seated themselves; 
What with stitching, and tapping, and rapping away, 
They had finished their work a long time before day. 
At this sight the good couple were quite in a flurry, 
And the two little guests bustled off in a hurry. 
Next morning thus spoke the old shoemaker’s wife, 
** These good little ffilows, I'm vexed o’ my life, 
To eee running about with no clothes on their skin; 
Let's leave them, the very next time they come in, 








Contented and blest, tilf the end of his life. 








THE SAILOR BOY’S DREAM: 
ae 


In slumbets of midnight the sailor boy lay, 


His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind; 
But watch-worn and weary his cares flew away, 
And visions of happiness dane’d o’er his mind. 


He dreamt of his home, of his dear native bow’rs, 
And pleasures that waited on life’s merry morn; 
While Mem’ry stood sideways, half-cover’d with flow'rs, 
And restor’d ev’ry rose; but secreted its thorn. 


Now Fancy her magical pinions spread wide, 
And bade the young dreamer in extasy rise; 
Now far, far behind him the green waters glide, 

And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 


The jessamine clambers in flow’er o'er the thatch ; 
The swallow sings sweet from her nest in the walls 
All trembling with transport he raises the latch; 
And the voices of lov’d ones reply to his call. 


A father bends o’er him with looks of delight ; 

His sheek is impearl’a with a mother’s warm tear; 
And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite 

With the maid of his love, whom his bosom holds dear; 


The heart of the dreamer beats high in his breast; 
Joy quickens his pulse, all his hardships seem o’er; 
And a murmur of happiness steals through his rest, 
“« Oh, God! thou hast blest me, I ask for no more.” 


Ah! what is the flame which now bursts on his eye; 
Ah! what is that sound whic): now larums his ear: 
'Tis the lightning’s rude glare, »ainting hell on the sky; 
Tis the crashing of thunders, the groans of the sphere, 


He springs from his hammock and flies to the deek, 
Amazement confronts him with images dire; 

Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck, 
The masts fly in splinters, the shrouds are on fires 


Like mountains the billows tremendously swell; 
In ocean the wretch calls on Mercy to save; 
Unseen bands of spirits are ringing his knell, 
And the death-angel flaps his broad wing on the wave: 


Oh, sailor boy! woe to thy charm of delight! 
In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss; 
Where now is the picture that Fancy touch’d bright, 
Thy parents’ fond pressure, and love’s honey’d kiss? 


Oh, sailor boy! sailor boy! never again 


Shall home, love, or kindred, thy wishes repay; 
Full many score fathoms deep, deep in the main, 
Unseen and unhonour’d thy frame shall decay. 


No tomb shall e’er plead to remembrance for thee, 


Nor redeem form, or frame, from the merciles surge; 


But the white foam of waves shall thy winding-sheet be, 


And the bleak winds in midnight of winter thy dirge. 


On beds of green sea-flower thy limbs shall be laid; 


Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow; 


Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made, 


And ev’ry part suit to thy mansion below. 


Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle away, 


And still the vast waters above thee shall roll; 


Earth loses thy pattern for ever and aye, 


Oh, sailor boy! sailor boy! peace to thy soul. 


Se 


THE CIVIC DINNER. 








—_— 


(From the New Monthly Magasined 


+ 
The guests assembled in Budge-row, 
Sir Peter Pruin mumbles grace, 
The covers are removed—and lo! 
A terrible attack takes place: 


Some mint-sauce, and a few more caperu— 
Lord Byron’s cantos<~where’s the salt? 

This trifile makes us lick our lips; 
Angel’s syllabubs some exalt, 

But Birch is surely best for whips.— 


Nice chi¢kens—Mrs. Fry must carry 
A tender heart—but toughish gizzard— 
Do stick your fork in—little Harry 
Knows all his letters down to Izzard.—- 
Ex-sheriff Parkinis—fine calve’s head— 
What’s your gown miade of /—currant jelly: 
Fat Mrs. Fubbs they say is dead— 
A famous buttock—vermicelli— 


Black puddings—pepper’d—dish’d—Belzon!; 
A glass of—Probert’s pond with Thurtell ;— 
Lord Petersham—bad i; 
She’s a most loving wife—mock-turtle.—. 
Yes, Miss —pig’s face—had caught bis eye, 
She lov’d his—mutton-chops—and so 
They jump’d into—a pigeon pie, 
Some kissing crust—and off they go. 


I eat for lunch—a handkerchief— 
A green goose—lost at Chairing-cross; 

I seiz’d the rascal—collared beef— 
Arid we both roll’d in—lobster sauce. 

St. Ronan’s Well—Scot’s collops—fetch up 
Another bottle, this is flat. 

The Princéss Olive. hroom ketchup 
His Royal Highness—lots of fat. 


Poor Miss—red-herring—we must give her 
Grand Signior—-turkey dish’d in grease: 
Hand me the captain’s—lights and liver, 
And just cut open—Mrs. Rees. 
So Fanny Fiirt ts going to marry— 
A nice Welsh-rabbit. ffi 
Grimaldi—ices—Captain Parry— 
Crimp’é cod—crim-con—Crim Tartars—flummery- 
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PARODY ON HAMLET. 
RECITED IN A COMPANY OF BACHELORS. 
i 


To wed, or not to wed; that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous love, 

Or to take arms against the pow’rful flame, 

And, by opposing, quench it? To wed; to marry: 
No more ;—and, by a marriage, say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand painful shocks 
Love makes us heir to; ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished! ‘To wed; to marry; 

To marry! perchance a scold; aye, there’s the rub; 
For in that wedded life what ills may come, 

When we have shuffled off our single state, 

Must give us serious pause: there’s the respect 
That makes the bachelor’s a fav’rite life; 

For who would bear the dull, unsocial hours 

Spent by unmarried men, cheer’d by no smile, 

To sit, Iike hermit, at a lonely board, 

In silence? Who would bear the cruel gibes 

With which the bachelor is daily teas’d, 

When he himself might his quietus make, 

By wedding some fair maid? Oh! who would live 





Yawning and staring sadly in the fire, 

Till celibacy becomes a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after wedlock 
(That undiscovered state, from whose strong chaite 
No captive can get free) puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather chuse those ills we have, 
Than fly to others which a wife may bring. 
Thus caution does make bachelors of us all: 
And thus our nat’ral wish for matrimony 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 
And love-adventures of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 





And miss the name of wedlock. 


> 
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BALLAD. Nh 


She vied not, meék flower, with the rose gaily spreading 
Its leaves of deep crimson all beauteous around; 

Like the daisy unheeded its quiet light shedding, 
She blossom’d unseen where the vi'let is found. 


And calm was her spirit, and gentle, confiding, 
Too gentle, alas, for a world rude as this; 

But ministering angels the maiden were guiding, 
And waiting to bear to far mansions of bliss! 


She loved, and stern Albert the stormy seas braving, 
War’s ensign unfurl'd o’er the wide ocean deep; 
And fancy oft imaged his banner proud waving, 
While thought with the absent would silent watch keep! 


And often high visions of glory transporting 
Would dazzlingly play round fair Isabel’s brain, 

While victory, mid laurels the wanderer courting, 
Still echoed his nan:e yet again and again. 


And the light of his fame was the light of her being, 
She lived in the blaze of his glory alone; 

Nor murmured when year after year fastly fleeing 
Yet lingered to welcome lov‘d Albert's return! 


And better the day long in silence wept over, 
Oft tenderly pictured, as often implored, 
Mad never to Isabel given the rover, 
Ne'er borne from the wave the too fondly adored! 


For, alas‘! where was he, the bright idol soul-chcering, 
Whose deeds were the theme of each patriot song? 

With the glance of theeagle, the hero’s high bearing, 
The flower and the boast of the warrior throng? 


Ah me? still of hefoes undaunted the bravest, 
But erimsoned with shame now the roll of his fame; 
And traitor—fell, traitor—or is’t the muse ravest? 
Came mingled with curses that clung to his namet 


And alas! could she hope, who his country forsaking, 
Would loyal adhere to aight earthly beside? 

The heart of the gentle and lovely was breaking, 
And Death the great victor called Isabel bride! 


Too fragile, too good for this fearful change dreary, 
She shrank like the lily that bends to the gale; 

And now the pale flow’ret, late drooping and weary, 
Expands in full beauty in Eden’s calm vale! 


Go twine the young rose where the maiden is sleeping, 
Go scatter blue vi’lets her bier all around; 
@o weep o’er the sod where the willow-tree sweeping, 
Qershadows sa mournful the dew-spangled mound ! 
Her heart throbs no more with strange sorrows contending, 
Her seft beaming cye glistens not through its tears; 
$iter voice with the lyre of archangels ts blending, 
And hers the pure repture uninjured by years! 
Liverpool. G. 
———${[_2ix—=X—>—$=__———————KeKS—_"_SS~S~_ 
The Bouquet. . 
# have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MonrTaicaneE. 





DESCRIPTION OF A GROTTO IN THE INTE. 
RIOR OF THE COLONY OF THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 


, eR 
fav Rs. o. THOMPSON. | 


The grotto is situated in the Kango, in the 
district of George, about 860 miles from Cape 
Town. twas first discovered by a Mr. Botha, 
afarmer, by accident, when on a hunting 
party, and a few days afterwards it was en- 
tered by him and a party of farmers; this oc- 
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The hill, where the grotto is, is ‘between 
5 and 600 feet in height, being part of an ex- 
tensive chain of calcareous mountains which 
divides the Kango country from the great 
Kaaroo or desert. The entrance is at theheight 
of about 100 feet from the level of a brook, 
which passes close to the hill. The door-way 
or entrance, is about 20 feet high, and a most 
romantic excavation. From the entrance, yoa 
are Jed in nearly a horizontal direction, for 
200 feet; when a precipice of 33 feet presents 
itself, and which is descended by a ladder in 
Van Zeily’s Hall (named from the discoverer, 
as are likewise the other chambers) a most 
wonderful subterranean vault about 100 feet 
broad, varying in height from 60 to 70 feet, 
and measuring in length about 600 feet. The 
scenery in this cavern is grand and awful-in 
the extreme, adorned with the most splendid 
stalactites, which were greatly beautified by 
the glare of torches; some of the columns 
rising to the height of 40 feet (caused by a 
single drop of water from the roof) others 
appearing in shape of cauliflowers, festoons, 
and assuming all kinds of fantastic forms. The 
next apartment is the Registry (from the 
names being wrote upon thé walls) about 40 
feet broad and 25 feet high. From this, we 
are Jed to Botha’s Hall, about 140 feet broad 
and 50 feet high ; adjoining this, is the south 
chamber, a small place about 30 feet long, 
15 feet broad and ZO feet high, which leads 
to Vander-Westhuissen’s Chamber, 15 feet 
high, 10 long, and a8 many broad ; from this 
we are led to Thom’s Chamber, 14 feet long, 
8 broad, and 15 high. At the end of this 
last-mentioned apartment a precipice of 14-feet 
prevented others exploring this grand cavern ; 
however, I ventured down, followed by three 
slaves, who all lost their torchesin the descent, 
and fell neck over heels; fortunately, my light 
was secured when I proceeded first into what 
I take upon myself to call George Thomp- 
son’s Chamber. This I fully explored, and 
found it about 500 feet long and 50 feet broad, 
in some parts, and varying in height from 20 
to 40 feet. This is the extremity of the ca- 
vern, which, | presume, may be upwards of 
1500 feet from the entrance. 

On the right, near the ladder, is Bat cor- 
ner, or Fledermuishoek, The Rhombus is 
on the right of Van Zeily’s Hall. The Pyp, or 
Yzigle Chamber and the Bath-house are also 
on the right of Botha'’s Hal]. The passage 
between the south chamber. and Vander West- 
huissen’s Chamber is so narrow as scarcely to 
admit a large person, and is called Botha’s 
Poort or door, likewise Nel’s l’oort is equally 





cured in the year 1789. 





a —_) 





ber and Thom’s Chamber These apartments 
constitute the whole of this very extensive 
series of subterraneous caverns; and, sheuld 
there be any other apartments, ‘they must 
communicate by a very small passage ; as [ 
narrowly examined every part. 

The beauty of some of the chambers can- 
not be described. The production of the 
stalactites is very surprising ; a single drop of 
water from the roof, in time, will raise'a ico- 
lumn 50 feet high, A great many drops have 
produced caulifluwers, pulpits,and other beau- 
tiful and romantic festoons, showing the re- 
markable action of water and.carbonic acid 
upon calcareous rock. The Bath-house con- 
tains several basins of clear water. ’ f 

Innumerable quantities of bats have taken 
up their residence here (apparently from the 
excrement) from time immemorial ;--they are 
the only inhabitants of these lonely regions. 
The heat is great and oppre:sive, at the far- 
thest extremity. Had this beautiful grotto 
been situated where it was more accessible 
to mankind, and not so far in the wilds of a 
desert country, we should, ere this time, have 
seen a proper account of it, by which means, 
it would have been plucked from. the .ob- 
scurity which shrouds it at present, and have 
gratified the eves of the curious, and the 
lovers of the sublime.—From the Journal. of 
Science; for January, 1824. : 


The Mrama. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—A correspondent in your Kaleidoscope of Sept. 6, 
objects to the dressing of the-witches in Macbeth, as repre- 
sented upon the Liverpool: stage. The same fault might 
be found with the London, as well as with all our pro- 
vincial theatres, the three weird sisters, who make their 
first appearance, being the.only ones so apparelled as'to 
suit the poet’s romantic ideas of those mysterious per- 
sonages. I don’t remember to have heard the remark, 
but I think it most likely, that Hecate, and the singirg’ 
witches, have retained the dress from the first representa 
tion of the play ; but that this should be so seems sur- 
prising, when so much pains have been taken in modern 
times about correct custume. The-red and black scallop. d 
dresses, short-laced aprotis, with points, the high-crowncd 
hat and ruff, were the ordinary dress of Elizabeth's and 
James’s reign. I have often seen the play, both ia Lon- 
don and country theatres, and never, but once, saw Hecate 
attired so as to suit my wild ideas of the character. The 
change was not generally liked, the majority of the audience 
preferring the red petticoat and flounved apron they had 











actor of the name of Knox, a singer of no ordinary stamp. 
His dress was h short petticoat of gray or dusky brown ; 
the upper part.of the figure was imperfectly clothed, so as 
to display a long, scraggy, bare neck; nothing upon the 
head but hair, which was gray, and stood ereet; the whole 


when he says, ‘* What are these! so withered and to 
wild,” &c. Upon a Lancashire stage, a manager might 
reasonably be allowed to present a specimen of his own 
country witches, along with the Highland ones, which 
your correspondent did not seem aware off; or to haye a 
iaste for music ; that in Macbeth being composed by 
Matthew Locke, and generally estecmeg very fine and ap= 





narrow between Vander Westhuissen’'s Cham- 


propriate. A CONSTANT READER, 


een accustomed to. The performance I allude to was at: 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, when Colonel Munday (who-was. 
there with his regiment) played Macbeth ; Hecate, by an | 


wizzard-like appearance fully justifying Banquo’s address, 
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“ What means this new Pain in my Breast ?” 


A SONG; 
COMPOSED BY THE LATE THOMAS WYATT, ESQ. ATTORNEY, 


_ OF LIVERPOOL; 
AND SUNG BY THE LATE MRS. CROUCH, 


FOR WHOM IT WAS EXPRESSLY WRITTEN. 








P. 
Andante Affetuosamente. 





What means this new pain in my breast? This ~ sense that lay 





dor - mant be - fore? Lie ‘ail, busy flutt? - rer, and 3 The peace of my bo-som re - 





Ii fine trickles in silence the 


sigh - ing, ah! what does it This mix-ture of hope and of fear ! Where 


Second Verse. a 


























: he t C4 
once — all was mild Ax se - rene? D. al Segno. - D. al Segno al Fine, 


fie ea oe Serre ema 











Some pleasingly anxious alarm 
Now warms, und now freezes my heart ; ae See some observations on } 
Some soft, irresistible charm, this song in page 384 
Alternate gives pleasure and emaxt. 
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Literature, Criticigm, Xe. 
REMARKS on MODERN EDUCATION. 


—<— 
No. 3. 











Education is a subject, which, from its in- 
fluence on the welfare of society, has, in all 
ages, occupied the attention of the philan- 
thropist, the statesman, and the philosopher. 
And, as every attempt to extend the bounds, 
or to facilitate the communication of know- 
ledge, is entitled to consideration, I hope that 


the following remarks will make some im-' 


pression on the minds of parents and teachers, 
These remarks are the result of some reflec- 
tion, of a sincere desire to promote the in- 
terests of learning, and of a long and careful 
examination of the subject. 

The chief complaint advanced against the 
modern systems of education is, that they are 
conversant with words rather than with things. 
Words, in fact, constitute the whole sum of 
fashionable knowledge. 
pupil can have any notion of the grammatical 
structure, or the peculiar genius of his native 

» he is obliged to enter on the study 
of the Latin. is little mind is perplexed 
with a perpetual recurrence of terms which 
are too abstract to be clearly understood by 
more advanced scholars. And, such is the 
absurd aystem adopted bya majority of school- 
masters, that he must devote years, perhaps, 
to the study of Latin prosody, though he be 
unable to construe a single line, without the 
help of a dictionary. He is made to pore 
over the most unfit editions of classic authors, 
in which the difficulties of the tex! are greatly 
increased by the notes of some pedantic com- 
mentator; in this confused maze he is per- 
mitted to wander, until he arrives at his four- 
teenth or fifteenth year, the period when he 
first begins to discover that the jaw- breaking 
words, at which he has been so long accus- 
tomed to stare, are not altogether destitute 
of meaning. But this discovery avails him 
little. He is removed from school, and placed 
in a very different one,—that of real life and 
business. For the latter, he is, generally 
speaking, just as well qualified as if he had 
been at no school at all. His parents and 
his new master find, too date, that his time 
has been mispent ; that a smattering acquaint- 
ance with a foreign language is but a poor 
compensation for a comparative ignorance of 
his own.—One of the most respectable and 
able teachers in this town, has owned to me 
that during an experience in his profession 
of nearly forty years, he has not had the gra- 
tification of turning.out a single boy who was 


Long before the; 
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capable of rightly understanding even the 
more familiar Roman writers. Such a loss of 
time is a very serious evil ; but this is not the 
worst. The pupil has taken so great a dis- 
like to all serious studies, from the injudicious 
manner in which they have been forced 
upon him, that mo consideration ‘can at any 
subsequent period induce him to resume 
them. ; 


Bat, we will suppose that the guardians of 
the youth have higher views in store for him ; 
—that he is sent to college. Yet, here the 
three first years of his academical career are 
spent in learning words: and, even at the end 
of that long period, few are sufficiently well 
acquainted with the Latin and Greek. In 
half a year longer, however, he takes his ba 
chelor’s degree, and leaves his Alma Mater. 
To the more important studies of logic, me- 
taphysics, moral philosophy, and divinity, he 
devotes no portion of his time; and yet he 
sallies forth into the world with his boasted 
title, and, at length, fills a most important 
office in society, with as much consequence, 
in his own eyes, as if he had the qualifica- 
tions of a Hooker or a Barrow. 


Some collegians aspire at fellowships, and 
therefore remain in the cloisters until they 
have attained their master’s degree. But how 
is their time employed? Not in acquiring 
solid learning. At one university mathema- 
tieal subtilties, from which, no real benefit 
was ever derived, occapy by far the most 
considerable portion of the student's time ; 
and, at the other, the case is not much better. 
Academics has obtained a fellowship, and 
he enjoys the reputation of being a fine 
scholar. Hehas, on more than one occasion, 
been so lucky as to fix the disputed quantity 
of a Greek word ; he has discovered an error 
of two years in the chronology of an obscure 
event in ancient history; has shown that Ci- 
cero has frequently misquoted Plato; that 
Ptolemy and Strabo were old women, in 
geography, when compared with Cellarius 
or D’Anville ; and he has furnished several 
conjectural emendations to elucidate the 
darker passages in some ancient author. He 
is, moreover, accounted very expert in pro- 
posing and solving mathematical quibbles. 
But, with all these advantages, Academicus 
is really superficial. He is incapable of en- 
tering into the spirit of any author; he 
peruses the noblest, the most heart-stirring 
effusions of the Greek or Roman muse, with 
as much indifference as the fashionable, tooth- 
picking lounger does the prospectus of anew 
poem ; he reads Pindar and Horace, merely 
for the sake of tle metre; and has not the 





least idea of the pleasure which a real scholar 
would take in investigating the era, or in con- 
templating the manners and opinions of an- 
tiquity. 

This is not the knowledge for which our 
forefathers were distinguished. They applied 
themselves, not to the trifling minutia of 
prosody, or to the disgusting solution of ma- 
thematical quibbles, but to the attainment of 
useful science, and of manly and classical 
literature. They stand alone in,the wide re- 
gions of learning, gigantic and imperishable 
monuments of what the heman mind can ac- 
complish when prompted by proper motives, 
and exercised on proper subjects. 

That a knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
languages is very useful, not only to one de- 
signed for the learned professions, but, to 
every man who wishes to possess a deep and 
comprehensive acquaintance with universal 
grammer and composition, cannot be denied ; 
but no good reason could be assigned why 
boys intended for commerce should waste so 
many years of their Jife in the pursuit of an 
object which they never attain, and which, if 
attained, would be useless. Let them have a 
liberal; not a pedantic education. The wide 
fields of geography, history, polite literatare, 
&c. are open tothem. These subjects will 
furnish employment to the most busy mind ; 
and, when meditation shall call the student to 
forsake, for a season, the bustle of the world, 
and to repose his wearied spirits in her holy 
and retired cell, they will be found well cal- 
culated both to cheer and to improve him. 

It has long been the custom to depreciate 
the moderns, and to extol the ancient writers 
as models of perfection. But, the fathers of 
the English reformation were quite as good 
divines as those of the primitive church; 
Gibbon, Hume, and Robertson, are, in no 
respect, inferior as historians, to Tacitus, 
Sallust, and Thucydides; Pope, Gifford, 
Byron, are better satirists than Juvenal and 
Horace ; and Dryden was quite as great a 
poet as Virgil ; Shakespeare is allowed by alt 
to be superior to Eschylus or Euripides, and 
Gray, in his Bard, has surpassed Pindar. 
And who can deny, that in morals, Plutarch, 
Epictetus, and Seneca, put together, are in- 
finitely behind Dr. Johnson? And the man 
who can only read Pope’s translation of the 
Iliad, has little to regret his ignorance of the 
original. Yet, ancient writers have great 
advantages, which it would be foreign to the 
present purpose to point out, 

R. W. & 

Liverpool, March 18, 162%. 


(To be continued. ) 
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The Houselvtte. 


IMetapHysics. 








“* Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thow can.” 








PREVENTION OF COLDS IN VISITING AND 
TRAVELLING. 


[From the Family Oracle of Health} 


_— 


The most powerful of all preventatives of colds and 
coughs is the regular use of the cold bath, or cold 
sponging, continued in the winter as well as summer. 
We have before mentioned that Sir Astley Cooper boasts 
of having escaped colds by this means for the last thirty 

ears. It is scarcely safe, however, unless the person be 

uncommonly healthy, to begin this practice in all its 

4 extent in cold weather; but it may be commenced par- 
| tially, even by the delicate at any season. Take our ad- 
vice then 3 if you are much exposed to visiting or travel- 
ling, and are liable to colds—wash, lave, or sponge your 
fac2, temples, neck, and bosom with the coldest water, 

| both when you rise and when you go to bed. This may 
also be extended with advantage to the feet and legs, as 
well as the arms and shoulders. The only precaution 
requisite is to do it i and instantly rub the parts 
with a dry cloth till they become warm and glowing. It 
may be disagreeable for the first week you try it, as most 
novel things are, but if you persevere you will soon find 

it pleasant, and will feel very uncon:fortable when you 
omit it. We know an old healthy clergyman of 90, who 
continues the practice up to this hour, winter and sum- 





Te 

This will fortify the constitution against fatal attacks of 

catarrh and consumptive coughs; but if you: do not ob- 

serve our former rules, you may suffer, though you have 

the hardiest temperament. One of the most injurious 

circu:nstances to which visitors and travellers are exposed, 
is damp beds, and we shall therefore give you 
A TEST TO TRY DAMP BEDS. 

At inns, and also at the houses of your friends where 
you may visit, the bed which talls to your lot may not 
have been in recent use, or from other causes may be 
damp and dangerous to sleepin. Atinns, we are informed 
that this is frequently oceasioned: by putting sheets which 
have been used by former guests to the mangle, where 
they must be thoroughly Sanied to make them look 
fresh from the fold. We accordingly advise you, for the 
sufety of your health, never to go into a strange bed till 
you have used our test, which is always at hand. Take 
your dressing-mirror then, or your portable shaving- 
glass, and put it for a few minutes between the sheets. 
if the bed be damp, the glass will soon be covered with 
moisture; if well aired, the glass will be dry. It is 
necessary to mention that the glass must be cold, or the 
test will fail. On this subject we must not omit the 


| BAD EFFECTS OF WARMING PANS. 


| We jein nos in the vulgar opinion of injuries occasioned 
; by sulphureous fumes from the charcoal, which, because 
. itis offensive to the smell, have been much over-rated. 

The carbonic gas from the coals may prove suffocative if 
the bed-chamber is very small and close, though this 
from a warming-pan can seldom be injurious in quantity. 
The injury we attribute to it is the concealing of the 
dampness and rawness of the sheets; for the bad effects 
of damp will. not be removed, but aggravated by heat, 
though the warmth will screen it from observation. The 
above test, however, will at once uomask the evil. 

It is also of the utmost importance to observe, in going 
into a strange bed, that no current or draught of air play 
upon any. part of it, as this will be no less injurious than 
damp. Both together wiil insure you a bad cold, or an 
attack of rheumatism or gout. 

If you travel in a carriage, you must take particular 
care that no current of wind blow upon you from the 
window, or you will to a certainty have a bad cold ora 
bad tooth-ache produced. Be sure, above all, to keep 
your feet warm and dry, and your ears protected, and 
you may brave the celdest blast of winter and go harmless. 





FOR RHEUMATIC PAINS IN FACE OR TEETH. 


. To two tea-spoonfuls of flour add the same quantity of 

grated ginger, incorporate them well together, and add 

_ Spirits sufficient to make it into a thin paste. Spread this 

upon a linen rag, and apply it when guing to bed, to the 

part affected, wrapping 2 picce of flannel oyer all, and it 
will effect a cure. 
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A LECTUKE DELIVERED AT THE SURREY AND PHI- 
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[FROM THE INVESTIGATOR, OR QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.) 
(Continued from our last.) 
—— 

Having touched upon this point, I will venture to re- 
mind you, that there is a book, the most ancient of all 
existing records—for even should its inspiration be denied, 
none pretend to question its antiquity—in which the purest 
moral precepts, and the most sublime religious truths, are 
scen veiled in parables, couched under symbols, and com- 
municated in proverbs, To this book may be traced as 
well the traditions of the East, as the systems of Greece; 
and as an important fact, it is necessary to remark, that 
if we are desirous of following the history of morals up 
to its spring-head, sound learning and diligent researc 
have found. in this neglected volume, the grand and 
inexhaustible soutce after which the world has been so 
long looking; and which, like the fountains of the Nile, 
lay concealed from ages and generations. 

The Eleusinian and Bacchic mysteries, those astonish- 
ing and characteristic parts of Grecian religion, were sym- 
bolical representations of things moral and philosophical. 
They were an attempt to ground a sublime philosophy 
upon a mass of fabulous traditicn ; and so far the attempt 
was correct, in that these very fables’ originated in either 
scientific researches, natural phenomena, or moral truths, 
symbolically expressed. F-lato represents these mysteries 
as typifying the external evils associated with material ex- 
istence—the vices and humiliation of the spirit in its cor- 
poreal union—and the future transformations through 
which itis to pass. Inthe mean time, while philosophical 
and moral truths were intended to be taught, the mind 
was corrupted, and the passivns inflamed, by the indecen- 
cies and sensualities encouraged, as symbolizing the com- 
munication of divine energies to the various forms of in- 
tellectual being. ‘ ‘The same exposition has been already 
suggested of the fables of the poets, and of the whole 
Grecian mythology—moral precepts, philosophical truths, 
and natural sciences, are all entaped, by these parables. 
Such is precisely the religion of the Hindus at this hour. 
{t is philosophical in its character, closely allied with 
astronomy, and moral in its purposes. Butto whom does 
it bear these features of virtue and sublimity ? To the 
Bramins, who, like the British Druids (evidently of the 
same family) are at once the priests and the philosophers 
the country ; to the select number, whe, like the initiated 
into the Eleusinian mysteries, have the concealed physical 
and moral truths explained; while these symbols are to 
the Eastern multitude, what corresponding symbols were 
to the Grecian populace, the organs of gross idolatry and 
of irrational superstition. The conformity, however, of 
the greater and lesser mysteries so celebrated in antiquity, 
with the existing practices of India, both covering morals 
with the veil of fiction, both abusing the multitude with 
fables, and degenerating in ordinary use into the grossest 
licentiousness, shows again the origination of these moral 
symbols in the East. 

In conformity with this oriental method of representa- 
tion, we find the prophets of the Old Testament symbol- 
izing in like manner, virtues and vices, judgments and 
deliverances, things spiritual and future. It was the genius 
of that country, it remaiirs so, and it was evidently trans- 
planted thence to Greece and Rome}; this luxuriant moral 
vegetation springing originally in a warmer clime, and 
from a richer soil, than Europe could boast. The con- 
querors who have successively plund:red the East, have 
brought home more ‘valuable spoils than her silver, and 
her gold, and her gems; and Greece had the meanness to 
steal her morals and her philosophy, and then to brand 
her as barbarian. They did not even leave behind the 
beautiful and many-coloured vest in which she clothed her 
systems, wrought in the leom of her ewn splendid-ima- 
gination, and mingled like the radiant hues of her own 
dayspring; and when they had decorated themselves with 
her intellectual and moral riches, they put her out of the 
pale of their privileged society: for if the term barbarian 
did not mean with them, as with us, the absence of ci- 
vilization—it signified euphatically, a foreigner—and 
drew a broad line of distinction between her and her im- 
perious enslavers. Nay, Aristotle justified the policy 
which then prevailed, by laying. down as a fundamental 
and self-evident maxim, that ** Nature intended barba- 
rians to be slaves.” 





I have already directed your attention to one significant 
symbol employed by Pythagoras, which was the use of 


salt as the emblem of the union and harmony which ought 
to subsist among the members of his philosophical scheol. 
This is so truly oriental, that it at.once shows whence it 
was derived. Salt is still the symbol employed in the East 
to denote the confirmation of any engagement, and it re- 
mains the pledge of inviolable friendship. Treacher 
would be stigmatized by this figure: and, as we shoul 
say, that he who ate of our bread had forgotten us; they 
would mark the ingratitude by saying, that the offender 
had eaten of the salt of the injured party. No man, of 
whatever rank, who had any regard to his character, to 
public opinion, or to sacred obligations, would venture to 
break a promise established by this significant symbol. 
It is one of the most solemn forms of an oath—the person 
swearing receives into his mouth a little salt, placed for 
that purpose upon the blade of a scimeter, imprecating 
his own death, if he shall prove unfaithful to his engage- 
ment, or a violator of truth. Salt stood in the most sa- 
cred relations, as it was inseparable from sacrifice, and the 
symbol of covenants of the highest order, religiotts as well 
as civil. If we connect these usages with the distinct and 
important use of this symbol in the Jewish church, with 
which Pythagoras and Plato were well acquainted, and to 
which they both allude, sometimes calling them Chaldeans, 
and'sometimes Syrians, because of the abhorrence in which 
they held the Jews, as separating themselves from all other 
people by their strict and singular institutions, and to con- 
ceal the fountains whence they drew their knowledge of 
morals and religion, we shall discover that it was indeed 
a most significant emblem. It implied confederation, as’ 
salt was the seal of a cov t—co. ion, as it Was a 
bond of friendship—sanctity, as it was inseparable from 
sacrifice—and perpetuity, from its properties of préserva- 
tion—a covenant of salt, signifying not orly a confirmed 
agreement, but an indissoluble engagement—the use of 
the symbol in the’sacred writings implying eternity. 

I have thus, taking my stand upon the Ethics of So- 
crates, looked back upon the history of morals, before his 
day, so far as it van be discerned. It is fairly traced to the 
East, and I should not fear, were this the time or the 
place, to enter into the discussion, to prove the origination 
of the general philosophy of all ages, in revelation, either 
oral or written—traditional indeed to these nations, but 
recorded upon the imperishable pages of inspiration; and 
I advance this sentiment with the greater canfidence, be- 
cause it is not out of order, that distinguished philosopher 
himself, upon whose system of Ethics we have taken our 
stand, referring all illumination to the Deity, confessing 
the want of a divine teacher, and expresing his confident 
expectation that such an instructor would appear. 

When Socrates devoted the powers of his mighty mind 
to morals exclusively, it was not from any conscious defi- 
ciency in the other branches of science and philosophy. 
It was not the'effort of an uncultivated intellect, labouring 
to conceal its literary poverty under the covering of an 
interest in moral attainments, which left neither time nor 
taste, for other pursuits. Socrates was rich in alls He 
studied under Anaxagoras and Archelaus, the most dis- 
tinguished physiologists ; and we have the testimony of 
Plato and of Xenophon, rivals and opponents on all other 
questions, but agreeing in this, confirmed long after by the 
judgment of Cicero, that this great man was skilled in all 
sciences, erainent for all learning, distinguished as well 
for his literary acquirements as for his nental endowments, 
and that to’whatever he applied himself, in that he was 
sure to excel. Such was his acknowledged pre-eminence, 
that he was pronounced by the oracle, ihe wisest of men. 
It arose, then, from a noble disdain of those pursuits, 
which, however ingenious and applauded, terminated in 
speculation, or closed without producing a moral benefit. 
Socrates had one grand object, which was to reduce philo- 
sophy to practice; therefore he cultivated exclusively the 
science of morals, and bent to it alike the sublime powers 
of his mind, and the extensive acquisitions which he had 
made. What was, with philosopheis preceding him, 
wrapped up in dark sayings, he reduced to the plainest 
terms; what was with them incidental and occasional, was 
with him a study, and the work of a life ;\a work, more- 
over, to whith he finally sacrificed that life. He had one 

reat subject—-I call it one, because although it divides 
itself into two parts, these are inseparable; and’ out of 
their relation all morals arise. ‘This subject was, the con- 
sideration of God, and of Man. The first was the object 
of his most intense contemplation ; the second, he became 
acquainted with by the most intimate and familiar con- 
versation. ‘The one formed the substance of his meta- 
physics ; the other laid the basis of his morals. 

Plato had the spirit of his master, but he covered it with 
his own magnificent mantle. The Cynics, acknowledg- 
ing Antisthenes as their head, imbibed the noble senti- 
ment of Socrates, that all philosophy ought to be resolved 
into moral. Whatever coarseness might attach itself to 
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their contempt of t things—and Diogenes justified 
pag foe censure, there was at least as much ill-nature 
as sincerity in the sect—they deserve the praise of rd- 


ing science only in so far as it can conduce to the coamth 
benefit of man. ‘‘ Why,” said this severe Cynic to an 
astronomer, ‘‘ do you look after the moon and stars, and 

the things which are under your feet?” To 
another, speculating upon dreams, and seduced by astro- 
logy (a study, moreover, which was transplanted from 
; ) he observed with pointed indignation, ‘ You 
are curious to define the import of your dreams, but you 
pay no regard to your waking actions.” ‘To live ac- 
cording tovirtue” (ro xar’ aperny (nv) wastheir grand 


maxim, as the very endof our .” Sucha h 
deserved to be separated eam iat ervons 
to morals, from a di to manners, that thus their 


ecience might merit mame of Ethics; and such 
vati sentiment, from a contempt of literature. 
Neither morals nor_religion require that the forms of 


polished society should be laid aside, or the common sym-" 


of our nature be renounced ; but both the one as 

the principle, and the other as its application, will, when 

rightly received and exercised, the manners, while 
they purify the heart. 

he Stoics followed the Cynics, and formed a elose 

i with them, dismissing their contempt for litera- 

ture. Their head was Zeno; their title was taken from 

the porch in which they met, similar circumstances giving 

the name of Academics to the school of Plato, and the 


distinctive appellation of other sects of Grecian philoso- 
phers. discriminated by some iazities, 
the Ethics of Zeno for the most part resem those of 


one and — Cicero is an illustrious disciple of 
e ree Roar pictetus is as splendid a representative 
of the Stoics. sat es 

We must not forget, in the hi of morals, a most 
abused name, Epicurue; a man w life was as pure, 
as his was sound, if it be taken in the sense in 
which he evidently proposed it, and of which his whole 
character was a visible interpretation. He made the end 
of life to be pleasure; but he commanded it to be sought 
in the of virtue. There were some who adopted his 
principle, and disregarded its operation ; who professing en- 
Joyment as the great object of being, sought it in the 
grossest sensuality, and transmitted the name of Epicurus 
with dishonour, to a posterity that would otherwise have 
dont justice to his prrocieien, and venerated his personal 
character. A man who held, that ‘the principal hap- 
pincss is in God,” that the sublimest pleasures are mental, 
and that there is an inseparable connexion between en- 
jayment and virtue; however he may have been miscon- 
eeived, misrepresented, and misapplied, held no principles 
destructive of morals, nor which indeed differed widely 
from the received bases of Ethics; and to these sentiments, 
his irreproachable character gave the most ample and de- 
cided testimony.+, The blemish in his system was his 
Atheistic tenets, which, whenever they are adopted, cannot 
fail to neutralize morals: Nothing could be more de- 
monstrative of this fact, than the abuse of his own Ethics, 
and the immertality of his own professed disciples. Those 
who adopted his Atheism, soon forgot his morals; and 
avowing pleasure to consist in sensuality, sacrificed reason 
to the passions, and philosophy to licentiousness. 

Among the sects of philosophers who arose after So- 
efates, none negl morals, nor failed to consider 
Rthies as a science, and to blend the study of it with 
their philosophy, with the exception of the Sceptics— 
proper ly so called, because they doubted of every thing. 

name which has been preserved to an ignoble im- 
mortality, in this connexion, is Pyrrho. They denied 
that truth could be discovered—denied that anything was 
just, or unjust, mora! or the contrary—denied any rule of 
action, and any end of being. Every thing was denied, 
and nothing established—every thing pulled down, and 
nothing built up in its room. The sect, alas, has not con- 
fined itself to Greece, nor perished with Pyrrho. And 
where this unfortunate perversion of powers, this obliquity 
of intellect, obtains, the happiness of the individual, and 
the well-being of society, are alike endangered. It is also 
a pursuit which requires neither. genius nor understan- 
@ing. It, is easy to unravel the web which has been 
wrought, with the greatest skill, into the most perfect 
beauty. It is easier to demolish a temple, than to con- 
strnet a hovel. That which requires so little know 
oe ees but un pny et > $c ating 

jety bears no proportion to the facility e opera- 
tion: that which costs no labour, does nevertheless in- 
eekeulable injury. : 

I bave purposely delayed naming Aristotle until the 
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present moment, although he preceded some of the last- 
mentioned sects:in of time, because of the entire 
change which he introduced into his philosophy in respect 
of Under this distinguished leader, the Peripa- 
tetics themselves. His mighty and rehensive 
genius embraced all subjects. e find him in all the 
walks of science—Physics, Metaphysics, Ethics, all oc- 
cupied his attention. What profession does not trace 
some My oe ts ae ag So 
respect 0} subject immedi under consi n, 
his principles were substantially es of Socrates; but 
he changed the whole order of communication, and. 
the of all antiquity. The great principle which he 
established was, that nothing should be taken from trae 
dition, but.every thing demonstrated by reason. The. 
establishment of this principle caused men to lose sight of 
the origination of that very philosophy which he had 
himself embraced. All Greece received her information 
from tradition, or rather from those who had themselves 
so gathered it. Her dependence upon the East, the 
country of tradition, was evident from the forms in which 
she clothed her precepts, and which she borrowed, with 
the principles themselves. With perfect consistency, when 
Aristotle refused tradition, he decried the symbolical 
mode of instruction. With him originated those logic 
subtilties, and those metaphysical disquisitions, which 
captivated. and inguished the schoolmen, 80 many 
centuries afterwards, and impeded the of know. 
ledge, while they assumed her name—banished the sub- 
stance, while they worshipped the shadow, until the im- 
mortal Lord Bacon arose, and once more & to 
nature and to truth, emancipated philosophy from the 
trammels of hypothesis, and placed her upon the im- 
much were the pelicipal Grecian philosophers, and such 
were rinci recian philosophers, and 
their modes of res instruction, Socrates being still the 
central point. The Romans conquered Greece, and 
learned philosophy. The illustrious names of Cicero, 
Seneca, Pliny, and others no less distinguished (for who 
can enumerate the stars in that constellation, of every 
thing majestic and imperishable, comprised in the eternal 
name of Rome ?) confessed these Grecian sages to be their 
masters, and manifested towards them all the warm af- 
fections of disciples. After the fall of the Roman empire, 
an awful blank occurs in the TZ of morals; and it 
was not until ages elapsed, that the fountains of ancient 
hilosophy were again broken up, and syllogistic wrang- 
ings Vielded to the new impressions received from systems 
which had been long forgotten, but not one of whose 
immortal features time hat 1 been able to injure, although 
he had succeeded for some centuries in obscuring them. 
The immediate effects of this restoration of the old phi- 
losophy to the light of day, I have already anticipated. 
The disciples the Groue, of the Stoa, and of the 
Lyceum, could not more eagerly contend for the character- 
istic distinctions of their schools, than did there new Aca- 
demics, Stoics, and Peripatetics, for the respective dogmas 
of antiquity. The results of Bacon's bold and steady in- 
vestigation overthrew the whole system of physics, and 
opened the path of knowledge before the pupil of science, 
broad and unobstructed. In respect of Ethics, the event 
was far different. The very freedom of inquiry which 
demonstrated the physical absurdities of antiquity, dis- 
played to the greatest advantage the general grandeur and 
truth of its Ethics. And it would be injustice to the great 
names which have been produced, not to confess, that of all 
the modern systems of Ethics, not one is to be found which 
does not, directly or indirectly, emanate from the princi- 





ples of one or other of the schools. 
[To be continued.) 
REVIVIANA. 


MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAVES, and 
CHARACTERS, By Dr. JNo,. EaRLe. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 

(cowtasuRD PRom oun asst.) 


63. A Coox. The Kitchin is his Hell, 
and he the Devil in it, where his meat and he 
frytogether. His revenues are shower'd down 
from the fat of the Land, and he enterlards 
his own grease among to help the drippings. 
Cholerick he is, not by natuse so much as his 





Art, and it isa shrewd temptation that the 
chopping knife is so near. His weapons, 
often offensive, are a mess of hot broth and 
scalding water, and woe be to him that comes 
in his way. In the Kitchin he will domineer 
and rule the roast, in spight of his Master, 
and curses in the very Dialect of his Calling. 


razed | His labour is meer blustring and fury, and 


his speech, like that of Sailors in a storm, a 
thousand businesses at once, yet in all this 
tumult he do’s not love combustion, but will 
be the first man that shall go and quench it, 
He is never good Christian till a hizzing Pot 
of Ale has slak’t him, like Water cast ona 
firebrand, and for that time he is tame and 
disposest. His cunning is not small in Archi- 
tecture, for he builds strange Fabricks in 
Paste, Towers, and Castles, which are of- 
fered to the assault of valiant teeth, and like 
Darius his Palace in one Banquet demolished. 
He is a pittiless murderer of Innocents, 
and he mangles poor soules with unheard of 
tortures; and it is thought that the Martyr's 
persecutions were devised from hence; sure 
we are, Saint Laurence his Gridiron came 
out of his Kitchin. His best faculty is at the. 
Dresser, where he seems to have great skill 
in the Tacticks, ranking his Dishes in order 
Military: and placing with great discretion 
in the fore front, meats more strong and hardy, 
and the more cold and cowardly in the rear, 
as quaking Tarts, and quivering Custards, 
and such Milk sop Dishes, which scape many 
times the fury of the encounter. But now 
the second Course is gone up, and he down 
into the Cellar, where he drinks and sleeps 
till four a clock in the afternoon, and then 
returns again to his Regiment. 

64. A Bor» rorwarp May is a lusty 
fellow in a crowd that’s beholding more to his 
elbow then his legs, tor he do’s not go, but 
thrusts well. He is a good shuffler in the 
world, wherein he is 80 oft putting forth, that 
atlength he puts on. He can do some things, 
but dare doe much more, and is like a des- 
perate souldier, who will assault any thing, 
where he is sure not to enter. He is not so 
well opinion’d of himself as industrious to 
make others, and thinks no vice so prejudiciall 
as blushing. He is sti:l citing for himself, 
that a candle should not be hid under a bushell; 
and for his part, he will be sure not to hide is, 
though his candle be but a snuffe or Rush 
candle. ‘These few good parts he has, he is 
no niggard in displaying, and is like some 
needy flanting (o/dsmith, nothing in the inner 
room, but all on the Cup-boord: If he be a 
Schollar, he has commonly stept into the 
Pulpit before » Degree; yet into that too be- 
fore he deserv’d it. He never defers Saint. 
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Maries beyond his regency, and his next Ser- 
mon is at Paul’s Crosse, and that Printed. 
He loves public things alife: and for any so- 
lemn entertainment he will find a mouth, 
find a speech who will. _ Heis greedy of great 
acquaintance, and many, and thinks it no 
small advancement to rise to be known. He 
is one that has all the great names at Court 
at his fingers ends, and their lodgings, and 
witha sawcy My Lord will salute the best of 
them. His talk at the table like Benjamins 
messe, five times to ‘his: part, and no argu- 
ment shuts him out for a quarreller. Of all 
disgraces he endures not to be Non-plust, and 
had rather flye for Sanctuary to Non-sense, 
which few can descry, then to nothing, which 
all. His boldnesse is beholden to other mens 
modesty, which rescues him many times from 
a Baffle, yet-his face is good Armour, and he 
is dasht out of any thing sooner then coun- 
tenance. Grosser conceits are puzzled in 
him’ for a race man-; and wiser men, though 
they know him, yet take him in for their plea- 
sure; or as ‘they would do a Scullertor being 
next at hand. -Ihuspreferment at last stum- 
bles.on.him, because he is still in the way. 
His companions that flouted him before, now 
eavy him, when they see him come ready for 
€carlet, whil’st themselves lye musty in their 
old Cloathes and Colledges. 


Che Hotlitical Economist. . 


IN FAVOUR OF THE REPEAL OF THE USURY LAWS. 
—_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Str, —I have no objection to second the recommendation of 
Prenez Garde, a correspondent in the Mercury, that it :s high 
time the commercial part of the community should give their 
attention and most serious consideration to the laws against 
usury; though I have a better opinién than he seems to enter- 
tain of the judgment of that numerous. class of individuals; 
and I do hope, for the credit of my native town, which holds so 
important a situation in the commercial world, that the re- 
sult of this attention and consideration will be, to ioin Mr. 
Serjeant Onslew in advocating the repeal of these obnoxious 
laws. 

If Prenez Garde would consider money as a marketable com- 
modity, the same as sugar, cotton, &c. (und I shall be glad to 
know why it ought not tobe so considered) -he will ria himself- 
of many of the difficulties which at present appear to appal 
him. What is it which preveuts the holder of cotton from 
obtaining for his article more than the fair market price? 
Competition. And what prevents the holder of money from 
obtaining more than aremunerating rate of interest for his 
advances? Not the usury laws, certainly; for cases innume- 
rable may be adduced where individuals have lent money, on 
mortgage. or other security, for four and a half, four, and even 
three and a half per cent.; and, if it were as Prenes Garde sup- 
poses, that'a man can ‘have what rate of interest he chooses to 
demand, if not checked by the law, these individuals would 
have been mad to lendat less than five per cent. Here we see 
the principle.of competition acting in the article of money as 
it does in every saleable commodity. A borrower is as well 
aware that if one man will not lend at less than five per cent. 
another will, as that a purchaser knows that if one seller will 
not part with his cotton for less than 1d. per pound more than 
the market price, he can get it elsewhere without paying the 

peany. There being more holders of money than of any sin- 
glearticle of merchandise, the competition between the former 
would necessarily be greater than between any other class. 

Prenez Garde instances a case, where, ‘a man respectably 
established in business may, now, even if possessed Of little or 
B capital, beaccommodated, occasionally, with loans from his 











rather than employ his money less advantageously. .But the 
usury laws repealed, what will prevent the banker from requiring 
Jor such loans double that rate of interest?” Nothing, perhaps, 
can prevent the banker from requiring a double rate of interest ; 
but it will be a miracle if he obtains his demand, when so 
many other bankers, or monied men, would eagerly seize the 
opportunity of making five per cent. “rather than employ 
their money less advantageously.” 

‘ That our ministers sanction the proposed repeal, after a 
careful inquiry into all its bearings, is, tome, the best “‘ proof 
of their wisdom and prudence.” 

Liverpool, 9th March, 1824. 


Scientific Mecowws. 
'|Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, ‘Phi- 
dsophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to*be continued in_a series through, the Volume. | 


NON-RESTRICTION. 








(From the New York Evening Post.) 

A. River on Fire !—[Sparta (Tenn.) January 24.]—On 
Saturday evening last, we witnessed a very novel and in- 
teresting spectacle, at the Salt Wells, belonging to Mr. 
Denton, on the Calf Killer River, about three miles above 
this village. Rumour, with her hundred tongues had 
been so very active on the occasion, as to prepare us for 
the exhibition of something very curious, from hearing it 
preclaimed on all sides ** The River is on fire!” Deter- 
mined to see for ourselves, we mounted our nag at 8 p.m. 
and rode to this scene of wonder. ‘As we approached with- 
in two miles of the Wells, oar attention was suddenly 
arrested by seeing corruscations of light quivering on the 
edge of the horizon, which wasillumined with an unsteady, 
flickering glare. Arrived at the spot, a scene presented 
itself, that almost beggars description. A column of fire 
nearly 40 feet in height, ascended from nearly the middle 
of ‘the river, here about 50 yards.wide, illuminating suc- 
rounding objects within thedistance of two hundred yards. 
We were intormed by Mr. Denton, that, in boring for salt 
water the preceding day, they had suddenly struck upon a 
vein of sulphureous gas, which in ascending found another 
vent than the tube, through a rock in the bed of the river, 
forcing a.passage through the sttrrounding waters, which 
boiled with considerable violence round the place of its 
escape. . A torch was then cauticusly applied, which 
quickly communicated to the gas, and a blaze inconceiva- 
bly grand burst upwards to the height mentioned, appa- 
rently from the very bed of the river. The cloud above 
the blaze exhibited a mixture of colours beautiful beyond 
description, and a ruddy dismal light, gave to various 
objects the hues of green and red, yellow and blue. Two 
elements so adverse in- their nature, thus to associate 
and commingle as it were, presented such an anomaly, as, 
for the moment annihilated all idea that fire and_water 
delighted in separation. 





High Price of Tea.—There is a very instructive article 
in the last number of ‘the Edikburgh Review, on the 
shameful monopoly of the India Company, and its con- 
sequences as ativciing the price of tea. It proves that 
**the monopoly of the tea trade costs the people of this 
country, on an average, not less than two miiliuns two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling a year!” The people 
of America have fortunately no sovereign company of 
tea-dealers, and the consequence is, that these republicans 
purchase Bohea tea at New York, for 84d. a pound, which 
is sold at the company’s sales in Leadenhail-street at 
2s. 5d. (exclusive of the duty!) The other sorts of tea 
are purchased in America and at Hamburgh at a nearly 
similar proportion as to price. What is the duty upon 
tea in America (if any) we do not know; but.in this best 
of all possible lauds it is cent. per cent. that is, if it sells 
for 5s. at the trade.sale, 5s. are added for duty—then 
éomes the retailer’s profit; and thus it is that the people 
of England, who possess the natural means of obtaining 
4 commodity of this kind at a cheaper rate than any other 
nation on the face of the globe, are paying an ininitely 
higher price, and,for-no earthly good whatever... The 
Edinburgh Review says that tea sells for more than 200 per 
cent. above what it ought to sell for. ‘The imposition ** is 
now however before the publics -The tea-dealers of Edin- 
burgh have already petitioned the Lords of the Treasury 
to interpose, to restrain the rapacity of the company ; and 
we trust tnat.this esyaarple.will be followed by the tea- 
dealers and inhabitants of every other considerable town | 
in the empire, If the’ pwblic do ‘not exert themselves to 
procure relief from “sd scandalous an imposition, with 


and Tuomas Parne, with an Essay of ATHEISM and 


national objects? So long as they quietly submit to have 
their pockets picked by monopolists, they certainly de- 
| serve no favour from the taxgatherer.”’ . 


MEN. IN THE MOON. 
Augsburg, March 12.—Protessor Gruithuisen, at Mu. 
nich, whose Pselenognostic remarks.are known to the 
learned from Bode’s Astronomical Calendar and other 
writings, has spoken in that-Caiendar-and in one of his 
works, of the discovery which his extremely quick sight,’ 
aided by a good telescope of Frauenhoter’s making, has: 
been Bn tE to make of a colossal building, situated near, 
the equator of the Moon, resembling a fortress, with 
straight ranyparts, which are arranged like the lateral fibres, 
of’ an alder leat. We now learn that‘he:has also discovered 
a great many regularly made roads, alterations evidently’ 
made by art in natural walls, the clearest traces of culti- 
vation in the surface of the nioon (which Schroeter affirmed.’ 
to exist) aud several other indications of rational beings * 
in that planet.—Germuan ‘paper. : ; : 





— 





Abbertisements. 


STAMMERING. | . 
iY R. STAFFORD, late of Nottingham, . begs leave 
5 respectfully to announce to the'Publie that he has 
removed his Establishment to Liverpvol, where.he will gen- 
tinue to practice his Profession of REMOVING INPEDIL. 
MENTS OF SPEECH, by means o. a New’ Method of 
Treatment. Mr. S..has been .very successful in a great va-, 
riety of cases during the last three years; in test. mony of. 
which, he has. permission to refer tothe following Gentle. 
men :—Dr. Storer, Physician, or the Rev. Dr. Wylde, Notting-; 
ham; the Rev. John Storer, Rector of Hawksworth; the 
Rey. Dr. Staunton, of Staunton, near Newark; the’ Rev. : 
Robert Lowe, Rector of Bingham, Notts; Thomas Marton,’ 
Esq. Cheshunt, Herts; Jawies Torkington, Esq. Stamford: 
James Parker, Esq. MontKearney, Newry, County ef Dowh, 
Ireland: J. Hardman, Esq., Lloyd’s Cettee-house, ndon; or 
C. F. Hardman, Esq. Liverpool. : a 

For purticulars of Terms, &c. apply to Mr. S. No. 91,:Duke- 
street, Liverpoul; if by letter, post paid. ; ‘ 








Now publishing, in Four volumes 12mo. very neatly printed, 
and illustrated with several beautiful Copper-plate En- : 
gravings from the Original Drawings, executed expressly 
for the Work. 

"QVHE SKLECT MUSEUM OF THE WORLD; : 

or, ENCYCLOPEDIA OF NATURE AND ART: eom-. 
prising upwirds of One Thousand Descriptions of the most 
rare and magnificent objects of the Works of God or Man, 
peculiar to each quarter of theGlobe. By CuArLes HULBERT, — 

Author of the Afiican Trovelier, Literary Beauties, §¢. 7 . 
Vol. 1. or MUSEUM ASLANUM, contains the Antiquities, 

Curiosities, Beauties, and Varieties of Asia. Price 5s. 6d. 

> Vol. I. MUSEUM AFRICANUM, those of Africa. Price 

8. Gd. . 4 

Vol. IH. MUSEUM AMERICANUM, the Extraordinaries 
of America. Price 5s. 3 : 

Volume the IV. cn Europe, is in‘the Press; and will eon- « 
tain a number ef Original Articles, particularly a Poem on 
the Wonders and Glories of the Starry Heavens, by C. A. -H. * 
the Author’s Son. 

From the many téstimenies in favour of the Volumes 
already published, the following is selected from the Literary 
Chronicle and Weekly Review, of January 10, 1824: Fi 

““The MuseuM AMERICANUM forms the third division of 
Mr. Huilbert’s very excellent httle werk, The Select Museum + 
of Nature and Art. Of the two preceding volumes, which , 
related to Africa und Asia, we have already spoken in terms | 
of strung but well merited praise; which we can find no + 
reason to retract, on seeing the present volume. Jf, Mr. 
Hulbert were a mere tonpiler, industry and a good taste 
would be the only merit he could claim; but this is by no ; 
means the case; for the Select Museum abounds with many 
original articles, eithe? by the editor, or contributions to 
him by persons who, from personal investigation, are ena- . 
bled to afford valuable information on the subject on whieh 
he treats.” ; 

To be had of the Author and Publisher, Shrewsbury, or 

Messrs. G. and W. B. Whittaker, London; Clarkes, Roberts, 

and Thompson, Manchester; Willmer, Liverpool; Wright- 

son, Birmingham; Knibband Langridge, Wercester; Broster, 

Chester; Houiston’s, Wellington; Smith, Irenbridge; Ro- 

berts, Oswestry ;~ Franklin, Wem;_ and all,other regular 

Booksellers. F 

Aise, lately published by the same Author, and may be had 

as above, price Six Shillings, 

LITERARY BEAUTIES and VARIETIES; or Inrerestine 

SELECTIONS AND ORIGINAL Pi£CES IN PROSE AND VERSE: ar- 

ranged under the folowing. titles: Biographical Sketches, + 

Interesting. Narratives, Instances of Animal Sagacity and 

Fidelity, Remarkable Suicides, Extraordinary Cases of Re- 

suscitation, Select Anecdotes, Moral and Entertaihing Essays. 

+Poetry, Devotional, Sentimental, Pathetic, Rural, Descrip- 
tive, Monitery, and Humorous. 

Price 2s. 12mo, illustrated with numerous Plates. j 
The STRANGER’S FRIEND; ora GuipE to Surewsbury, 
HAWKESTONE, HALTON, Runcorn, and the Is_z of MAN, from 
the Author’s actual acquaintance with the Places he de- 
seribes. ~d 


Price 3s. 18mo, 2% 
The POETICAL BOUQUET; or Cuorcest Frowers.of . 
ENGLisH Poetry. Parti@ularly adapted for Ladies’ Schools. ©’ 
Price )s. 6d. 1. er ‘ 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of WAsHINGTON, FRANELINe 
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banker, whois gladso tolend, at most, for five per cent. interest, 


XUM 


what face can they solicit the repeal of taxes levied for 


DELITY. A very suitable Present fur Youth, 
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- Correspondence. 





GRAMMAR. 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1e,—Aware that you ate ever ready to give an im- 
partial decision on disputed points of grammar, I here 
take the liberty of referring one to your decision, through 
the medium of your amtising and scientific miscellany. 

~The expression at issue is—t Those who will confide in 
him the instruction of their’ children.” The phrase. is 
pronounced to be incorrect by two grammaticasters. Con- 
Ade (say they) is a neuter verb, and cannot govern an ob- 
jective case; instruction appears. to them to be in the 
objective case, and, consequently, is incorrect. [ affirm, 
with Horne Tooke, Harris, Lindlay Murray, and other 
philologists, that some neuter and intransitive verbs go- 
vern the objective case of nouns of the same or of a simi- 
lar signification: as, for instance, to dream is a neuter 
adjective verb, but must govern dream in the expression— 
to dream a dream ; as dream cannot be. in the nominative 
case. To confess is an active verb, derived from the 
French verb confesser, in the sense of acknowledging a 
crime ; but is a neuter verb in the sense of tnaking a con- 
fession. In the phrase—‘‘I confess the truth,” confess is a 
verb neuter, but assumes an active transitive signification, 
and, consequently, . governs truth in the objective case. 
In like manner, confide is a neuter verb; but in the ex- 
pression—** To confide in him the instruction,” it per- 
forms the office of an active verb ; consequently, izstruction 
is ‘the object of the verb confide, transformed from a neu- 
ter to an active signification, and must be correct. It 
would be worse than idle for me to adduce sentences 
similarly constructed with the verb confide, as they are 
te be met with in every composition, and by the best 
authority. However, your fiat on this point will have 
no inconsiderable effect on the unphilosophical ¢étes stu- 
pides of these two grammaticasters.—You will oblige, Sir, 
yours truly, PHILOTHEORUS. 

Liverpool, March 17. 





¢% Philotheorus is right in saying that many of our 
neuter Verbs are used transitively. The expression— 
** To run a race” may be added to those he has adduced 
ag a still more striking instance of the violation of strict 
gtammatical accuracy, which custom has authorized in 
this icular. But it appears to us that the phrase— 
‘* Those who will confide in him the instruction of their 
children” is incorrect ; because neither has custom sanc- 
tioned the use of the verb confide in a transitive sense, nor 
does the want of a substitute for it render such a violation 
of the rules of grammar necessary. Would it not be 
quite as easy and much more elegant to say—‘* Those 
who will intrust to him the education of their children,” 
er—** Those who will intrust him with the education of 
their children.” —Edit. Kal. 

pt 


TO THE EDITOR. 


“ Would not come for to go.” } 
Dibdin's Song, “‘ Tom Tough.® 
S2n,—Will you, or some of your correspondents favour 
me with an explanation of the above phrase? Your an- 
ewer will solve the following question: A friend is called 
to me by ‘‘ Come hither, I want you.” Will the answer 
fm‘ compliance be ** Yes, I will come;” or, ‘* Yes, I will go 
# you;” or will the latter be decidedly improper ? 
Yours, &c. PADDY. 





¢* Dr. Johnson defines the meaning of the verb to go, 
to be the opposite of to come, which signifies fo move from 
a distant to a nearer place. Therefore, it may be supposed 
that we express our assent to the request ‘* Come 
hither,” by answering ‘I will come;” because courtesy 





requires us to Consider the place with reference to its 
prox*mity to the person addressed, rather than to ourselves. 
However this may be, custom has so completely established 
this form of speech, that we must continue to-say, ** We 
are coming,” when we mean that ** We are going,” if 
we wish our meaning to be intelligible. If a waiter at 
an._inn were to answer a person calling him by saying, 
‘Going, Sir,” instead of ** Coming, Sir,” it certainly. 
would not be very clearly understood that he meant to 
obey the summons.— uit. Kal. : 
Le sateuieinedescniasiasine tamara amma 

(SEB A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS] 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr;—By answering the following question you will set 
at rest an argument which has, for the last three weeks, 
interested my family circle in no small degree, and confer 
an obligatign on, Yours, &c. dH. 

Fletton, near Rochdale, March 23, 1824. ‘ 

I have two daughters, Jane and Mary, the elder of 
whom (Jane) is just married. In consequence of that 
event, does the younger become Miss H. or still remain 
Miss Mary? 








Cie Hireswde. 


66 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 

** In order to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments.” Joun Locke. 

“ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.”—-SOLOMON. 








SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 


142. Because it occupies the interior of hat and cap. 
143. Take C from crab; the remainder reversed is bar. 
144. By prefixing T to high it becomes thigh. 
NEW SURLIMITIES. 
By Puzzlepate. 
145. What is the difference between a bad and a good 
governess ? 
146. What is that which burns to keep a secret ? 
By Bathos. 
147. Why are rabbits like swindlers ? : 
148. Why should a dock-side carter be a skilful swords- 
man ? 








The Raleidoscope. 


SONG BY MR. WYATT. 
—— 

The musical air in our preceding page, which has been 
generally admitted to evince considerable taste and feeling, 
was sung with great eclat at the Liverpool concerts, about 
thirty or forty years ago, by Mrs. Crouch. We believe it 
is now out of print; and we avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to revive a piece, which, independent of its intrinsic 
merits, possesses also a local interest, as it was composed 
by the late Mr. Thomas Wyatt, attorney, of Liverpool, 
a gentleman whose proficiency in music must be fresh in 
the recollection of many of our fellow-townsmen. We 
believe that he left behind him some other original 
pieces, which we shall be happy to put also on record in 
the Kaleidoscope, if we should ever be favoured with a 
sight of the MS. If any of our readers entertain a 
doubt that Mr. Wyatt was really the composer of this 
song, we can refer them to Mr. Richard Wainwright, 
organist, of this town, in confirmation of the fact.—The 
song, which was originally composed in the key of F, has 
been transposed to E flat, for the accommodation of the 
voice: and we take this occasion to thank Mr. Molyneux 
for several judicious embellishments, which are not to be 
found in the original.—£dit. Kal. 

¢& In our next number we shall introduce an original 
and very ingenious round, composed, at the age of twelve 
years, by a young friend, son of a distinguished living 
composer. 








Co Correspoeniients. 


ForBippEN Supsects.—T. S. Nworb’s reply to a whimsicai 
systein of philosophy, which appeared in the late Manchester 
Iris, is declined, as we befure observed, not on account of 
its own literary. demerits, but because it trenches upon 
subjects we wish to avoid; and from which, indeed, we are 
pledged to abstain. It forms no part of our plan to in. 
vestigate the Mosaic system; and it is impossible to ap. 
proach such subjects without giving offence in some quar. 
ters. We recollect a striking illustration of this, which 
will serve to show Nworb how ¢ireumspect we ought to be 
on such subjects as those to which he has alluded in hig 
letter. In the first volume of the old series of the Kalet- 
doscope, published December 1, 1818, we inserted a whim. 
sieal legendary account of Og, the giant, from the notes to 
Sonthey’s Madoc. Amongst other incidents, Og had a battle 
with Moses, in whieh the latter slew him. This narras 
tive, although.copied from the works of the present poet 
laureat was deemed irreverent by one family, in which the 
Kaleidoscope was a favourite, until the appearance of Og; 
From that moment it was discontinued, and we were in- 
formed: by a mutual friéid that ‘such subjects must nog 
be lightly treated in any work which was received into the 
family to ‘which we havé alluded. Now, although such 
excessive fastidiousness is only caleulated to excite the risi- 
bility of any person p d of sense, as the 
whole story is professedly a legendary fable, yet it may’ 
serve to show our correspondent what very tender ground 
we have to proceed upon. “We shall re-peruse his eommu- 
nication, however, in order to see if it can be so pruned as 

_to be admissible. : : 











Tue ELDEST UNMARRIED DavcutER.—J. H. of Fletton, need 
scarcely be told, that, when an elfest.sister becomes:ifrs, 
Thingumbob, the riext Sister, in point of age, ceases to be 
Biss Mary Single, but becomes, as a matter of course, Miss 
SINGLE. 





Has Bion abandoned the intention of revising his paraphrase 
on the 51st chapter of Jeremiah? It contains the materieé 
fur an interesting piece. 


Elihu is so ill bred, that he ought to be treated with very 
little ceremony. We should not, indeed, coridescend to 
bestow any further notice upon him, if i¢ were not to tell 
him that his originalletter was sent to-Homo, to whom we 
have written, to say, that if he wishes it to be published 
it shall appear. Elihu talks of our partiality-for Homo} - 
and our neglect of himself. This we do not deny; and 
the reason is obvious: Homo possesses sterling sense. There 





is in all he writes what we may term literary stamiria. He™ 


is, moreover, a gentleman, both by birth and education + 
and in these particulars he appears to have decidedly the 
advantage of his churlish opponent. 


Pacific, as his name implies, means very well we have no- 


doubt, but the writer has not convinced us; mature re- 


flection has confirmed us in the propriety of making the.. 


letter in question public. 





Cusss.—The letter of our Bury correspondent Rolyat shall 
appear; and thegame shall be republished, in order to settle. ° 


the point in question. 


If Peter Pilgarlic will inform us the precise nature of the game 


he is on the look out for we willaid him in the pursuit of . 


his object. 
Tus Civic Dinner.—We have complied with the request of 





A Lover of Wit, by giving a place to this piece; although , 


we think it is, upun the whole, by no means, a first-rate 
specimen. It contains one or twogood hits, and some very 
poor conceits. It also fails off very much towards the com 
clusion, and the last verse is absolutely sad stuff 





Norsdig’s pieces shali be appropriated. 


The following are in preparation for early insertion—R. Y—~ 
Amicus—Tommy Turton—D. H.—Anon, from Wisdom ‘in 





Miniature—AntiSalamander— F.—R. Y.—An Ancient Britons 





Letters or parceis not received, unless free of charge. 
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